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From the Economist. 


History of the Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France. By Atruonse pe Lamartine. Trans- 
lated. Parts V.and VI. Vol. Ill. Vizetelly 
and Co., Fleet street. 


M. ve Lamartine is carrying on his history with 
great vigor, and in that occupation he finds a more 
tranquil and enduring delight than in mixing in 
the troublesome politics of the time, though he 
should again play in them the first part. Not 
that he has, like many of his colleagues in the 
revolution of 1848, anything more to —- 
himself with than some of the ordin: ailings 
and errors of almost all statesmen—failings and 
errors which they continually commit in the most 
quiet times, without ever approaching or dreaming 
of those heroic exertions which he, more than any 
other Frenchman, made to conduct that revolution 
to a peaceful, if it turned out in the sense of the 
revolutionists to be a most unfortunate, issue. 
His spirit of exaggeration, his vanity, his elo- 
quence, by which he led vain men, are the attri- 
butes of his countrymen. M. de Lamartine is a 
true but a noble Frenchman; and without the 


petty errors and petty faults of which we English 

accuse him, he could not have led his kindred men, 

in safety to himself, and in a safety to 
48. 


them, through the anarchy of 1 

The two present parts of his useful, well-timed, 
and admirable history—which he appropriately 
describes as the civil, in contradistinction to most 
of the other histories, which are military histories 
of France—commence with the flight of Bona- 
parte from Paris after the battle of Waterloo, and 
end with his death. The two parts, making a 
volume, embrace a period of nearly six years. It 
appears a y to throw light on the char- 
acter of the man on whose reputation another 
empire is now to be founded. On his return to 
Paris after the battle of Waterloo, Bonaparte, 
utterly upset by his reverses, seems entirely to 
have lost his head. He was a specimen of a man 
—which frequently occurs in private life—being 
suddenly cut off from all his previous pursuits, 
and then having within himself no resources what- 
ever to fall back on. In private life the individual 
degenerates into a drunkard or an idiot, or takes 
refuge in suicide. Bonaparte’s downward career 
was different, but not, much less pitiable. His 
personal proceedings at Paris before taking refuge 
on board the Bellerophon have never before been 
so fully and fairly described as in this volume. 
Fouché having been nominated president of the 
provisional government—the genius of low intrigue 
—to introduce into France that government which 
was to be distinguished only by the lowest in- 
trigues for the whole period of its existence, Bo- 
naparte departed from Paris on June 25, 1815, and 
took up his abode at Malmaison. He there pub- 
lished an address to his army, which was remark- 
able for still using the language of a conqueror to 
men defeated and dispirited, and who knew, as 
he must have known, unless he were hopelessly 
blinded by the glare of his former glory, that there 
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was no — of retiniting the scattered armies of 
France and saving the country from occupation by 
the allies. What he could not do with all his 
forces, and before he was defeated, no subordinate 
general, with a broken army, and an adverse gov- 
ernment, could do, and no other man could possi- 
bly achieve. Brave hearts and enterprising spirits 
there were amongst his followers. re cel- 
mans, for example, commanded an army in the 
north, and eupptbented the emperor to join him. 
There was a hope by that means of rallying the 
rest of the forces and making better terms, at 
least for Bonaparte and for France. But the em- 
peror was completely spirit-broken. He had 
played the part too long and too exclusively to 
play any other, and he gave himself up to inde- 
cision the instant he had ceased to reign. For 
Europe the prostration of his intellect was fortu- 
nate. It put an immediate end to war, if it 
degraded France and humiliated her for her 
attachment to him and to war. One point we 
must notice with surprise in M. de Lamar 
tine’s observations. After accurately describ- 
ing Bonaparte both hefore his flight and after his 
residence at St. Helena—after saying that ‘+ he 
wasted France and Europe without imparting to 
them an idea, a liberty, or a virtue’’—M. de Lamar- 
tine says: ‘* He made her illustrious—he made her 
renowned with the splendor of his own name.” M, 
de Lamartine, then, while fully sensible of the 
weaknesses and vices of Bonaparte’s character and 
government, like a true Frenchman is filled with 
admiration for the power that wasted France. 
Such an inconsistency belongs, however, rather to 
human nature dazzled by a little glare than exclu- 
sively to Frenchmen, and they are only a little 
farther behind in the march of reason and justice 
than some other men. Perhaps the source of 
Bonaparte’s prostration is to be found in his convic- 
tion that he had become unpo ular and was for- 
saken. ‘I arrived at Paris,’’ he said to Benjamin 
Constant, ‘‘ to combine our last resources. 1 have 
been abandoned with the same facility that I was 
received.’’? When he left Paris it was in disguise, 
and there was a dread that he might be assailed 
by mobs on his way. ‘To attract attention from 
him, who travelled en civilian, General Gourgaud, 
in another carriage, was in full uniform, ready to 
bear the brunt of any outrage that might be offered 
to the emperor. With such a knowl and such 
convictions, his irresolution excites little surprise. 
His fate was different, however, from that of any 
other man who obtained great power, then lost it, 
and neither forfeited his life to the hand of an 
assassin nor sacrificed it himself. M.de Lamartine 
says :— 
NAPOLEON AT MALMAISON. 

At noon on the 25th, he quitted the Elysée for his 
residence at Malmaison, the scene of his most pros- 
perous years of power, of glory, and of happiness ; 
but now filled with mourning for his great reverse, 
and with bitter recollections of his first wife, the Em- 
press Josephine Beauharnais, who died there. His 
step-daughter, Hortense Beauharnais, whom he had 
loved sufficiently to elevate her to the throne of Hol- 
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land, and to destine the empire for her son, had gone 
before and awaited him at Malmaison ; a faithful ad- 
herent whom he had protected as a child, whom he 
had made a queen, but whose mother he had divorced. 
After the first abdication she had solicited from Louis 
XVIII. the title of Duchess of Saint-Leu, and per- 
mission to remain in the country. She had eagerly 
desired the return of Napoleon, kept alive the fanati- 
cism of the empire, through feeling or ambition, in 
the hearts of the young officers by whom she was sur- 
rounded ; but, faithful to him in his fall, she devoted 
herself to soothe the last hours of separation, and as- 
sisted him to descend with less violence from the lofty 
height to which he himself had elevated her. The 
mother had smoothed his ascent to unlimited power, 
the daughter sweetened for him the road to exile. 

** The Chambers,’’ he said to a visitor, ‘* obey the 
wishes of Fouché. If they had given to me what they 
have lavished upon him I should have saved France. 
My presence alone at the head of the army would have 
done more than all your negotiations !’’ He forgot 
that he had himself quitted that army, where, by his 
presence, he might, in fact, still have fought or ne- 

i **Talone,’’ he incessantly repeated, ‘* could 
retrieve all; but your plotters would rather bury 
themselves in the gulf than save themselves with me.’’ 

These plotters, however, were all men who had 
issued from the 20th of March as his ministers, his 
marshals, his generals, his partisans, who had sac- 
rificed with him and for him the last army of France. 
But ambition never deems itself sufficiently served 
unless the country itself is offered up as its victim ! 

The affectation he displayed in considering himself 
at perfect liberty to prolong his residence at Mal- 
maison, had evidently for its object to await still some 
vicissitude of events in his favor. In the secret out- 
— of his thoughts to his most intimate confi- 

nts, Caulaincourt and Maret, he already spoke of 
retiring to England, and demanding there the hospi- 
tality of a free soil. Maret dissuaded him from this 
step. Caulaincourt advised him, if he meant to adopt 
it, not to lose a moment to assure its success ; to em- 
bark on board a smuggling vessel, to land on the Eng- 
lish coast, to appear before the first magistrate at the 
place of his landing, and to invoke for him the pro- 
tection which England affords to every stranger who 
touches its soil. He began again to deliberate with 
himself, and seemed inclined to go to America. He 
demanded of the naval minister a list of the American 
vessels at anchor in the French ports, and it was sent 
to him. 


NAPOLEON A PRISONER. 


The government and the Chambers, informed of the 
vacillations of Napoleon, and fearing, from the multi- 
plied indications which they received from Malmaison, 
that these vacillations and tardy proceedings were 
nothing more on his part than manceuvres to gain 
time, and to find an opportunity of having himself 
carried off by a body of his army, or to place himself 
of his own accord at the head of a military insurrec- 
tion, which would relume the conflagration, and over- 
turn the Chambers, decided on having him watched 
by a military commandant of his household, merely 
half disguising his captivity under the honors due to 
his former rank. General Becker, brother-in-law to 
General Desaix, who was killed at Marengo while 
deciding Napoleon’s first victory, received orders to 
repair to Malmaison, to assume there the command 
of the emperor’s guard, under the semblance of a 
guard of honor, charged with the safety of the deposed 
prince. But he was, at the same time, charged with 
the duty of preventing any one from making use of 
the name or the person of the emperor to excite dis- 
turbance. 

Davoust, minister of war, and invested with the 
command in chief of the army since the abdication, 
intimated to General Becker the orders, at once re- 





spectful and severe, which suited such a mission. 
Becker, who was attached to Napoleon, but more at- 
tached to his country and to his duty as a soldier, 
received these orders with grief, and executed them 
with decorum. But their meaning could not escape 
Napoleon. He saw in them the first menace of the 
extremities to which his obstinacy or his indecision 
might impel the Chambers, his enemies, and even the 
friends he had in the government. He was at first 
indignant as at Fontainebleau and at the Elysée ; he 
then yielded with an appearance of indifference, and 
even of grace, as if he wished to conceal his abase- 
ment from himself, and to seem still to command at 
the moment he was compelled to obey. His adherents 
anticipated some sinister order, and arrest and im- 
prisonment were spoken of. Gourgaud, an enthusi- 
astic young man, in whose breast, as with all noble 
natures, adversity augmented devotion, vowed to im- 
molate the first who should dare to lay a hand on his 
master. 

Becker, affected at sight of the emperor, ashamed 
of his rigorous mission, and but ill-concealing the 
emotion which the sight of his downfall excited in his 
sensitive heart, accosted Napoleon with a respectful 
compassion. He seemed to ask pardon of him for the 
severities and reverses of fortune. Napoleon drew 
him into the garden, and asked him, with the indif- 
ference of familiarity, what was passing at Paris. 
Becker replied to him with that considerate adulation 
which compassion authorizes towards irretrievable 
adversity. He could not, however, conceal from his 
former general that if he had not abandoned his army 
after Waterloo, he might have, if not conquered, at 
least intimidated at the same time both Paris and the 
foreign powers, at the head of his troops, or behind 
the ramparts of Strasbourg ; and thus, by giving time 
for negotiation, have secured the inheritance for his 
son and conditions for France. ‘*I expected better 
things from the Chambers and from France,’’ said 
the emperor in his own exoneration ; ‘* but I soon dis- 
covered that all were exhausted and demoralized !’’ 
Becker assumed the command of the emperor’s resi- 
dence. 

On the following day he conversed again with Na- 
poleon, whose thoughts had undergone a change in 
the night, and who now spoke of nothing but his de. 
parture. He sent Savary to the government to hasten 
the preparation of the two frigates. 


Is LINGERING HOPES. 


Preparations were now ostensibly made for depart- 
ure, but everything around Napoleon still indicated 
that these preparations and this resignation were only 
a feint, and that a pretext was still looked for to re- 
volt against necessity. The emperor had been willing 
to relax as far as Malmaison the links which attached 
him to the empire, but he could not resolve on sever- 
ing them altogether by a departure. He waited for 
chances, he hoped impossibilities. The first corps of 
Grouchy’s army were approaching nearer and nearer 
to him, driven back by the Prussians and the Eng 
lish. A brave and enterprising general of cavalry. 
who only recognized the camp as his country, and the 
— as its government, meditated the abduction 
of his former general, to replace him at the head of 
his squadrons, to collect around him the 80,000 scat 
tered men, the remnants of the campaign, and to cor 
fide once more to his genius, behind the Loire, th. 
death-struggle with the foreign invaders. This wes 
Excelmans. 

The emperor reflected, and, as had been constantly 
the case for the last four months, he scarcely saw the 
prospect of realizing his hopes when he abandoned them 
for others, and eventually fell back upon obstac! s and 
resignation. ‘*Thank your general for me,’’ :¢ said 
to Excelmans’ envoy, ‘‘ but tell him I cann’ , accept 
his proposition. I should require the whole« .pport of 
France ; but everything is unsettled, and nc ody cares 














any more about the matter! What could I do alone 
with a handful of soldiers against all Europe ?’’ Thus 
he confessed with the sincerity of the soldier what he 
incessantly denied in the official language of the pol- 
itician, in the face of the government, the Chambers, 
and the people. To these he affirmed that he alone 
could save all, and restore all; to Excelmans he ac- 
knowledged that he could do nothing more for the 
country, for the army, or for himself. 


HIS LAST MILITARY BURST. 


He could hear the cannon from the midst of his 
gardens. The noise appeared to redinimate him ; he 
called for his horses and his arms, as if the resolution 
of dying with those who were dying in his cause so 
near him had at length conquered in his breast the 
lethargy in which he had languished for so many 
days. He summoned General Becker into his cab- 
inet, and, excited by the fever which the sound of the 
cannon produces in the soldier’s breast, he exclaimed 
in an accent of despair, ‘*‘ The enemy is at Compéigne, 
at Senlis! To-morrow he will be at the gates of Paris ! 
I cannot understand the blindness of the government.. 
He must be either a lunatic or a traitor to his country 
who doubts for a moment the bad faith of the for- 
eigner. Those persons,’’ he added, speaking of the 
Chambers and of the government, ‘‘ know nothing of 
their business.’’ 

He expected some sign of approval from General 
Becker, who held his tongue, however, neither wish- 
ing to accuse the emperor of these disasters, nor to 
encourage him in thoughts which might still further 
aggravate them. The emperor affecting to take this 
silence for an acquiescence in his ideas, ‘‘ Everything 
is lost—is it not?’’ said he to Becker. ‘* Well, then, 
in this case, let them make me general ; I will com- 
mand the army ; I will apply for the command.’’ 
Then taking the first step as it were, and suddenly 
assuming that tone of command which forbids ob- 
jection by the authority of the tone ; ‘‘ General,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ you shall take my letter to the government. 
Depart at once—a carriage awaits you. Explain to 
them that my intention is not to repossess myself of 
power ; that I only wish to fight the enemy, to crush 
him, to force him by a victory to grant better con- 
ditions ; and that when this result is obtained, I shall 

ursue my route. Go, general ; [reckon upon you.”’ 
en, as if desirous of holding out a lure to the infi- 
delity of Becker by the perspective of high favor, the 
reward of his complaisance, he added, as he dismissed 
him, ‘‘ You shall not quit me any more.”’ 

Becker, uncertain of his position, but influenced by 
the ascendency of that voice which he was accus- 
tomed to obey, did not venture to oppose him to his 
face, and set off to accomplish a mission of which no 
one felt the absurdity more than himself. On ar- 
riving at the Tuileries he timidly presented to the 
assembled government the message of his prisoner, 
which was couched in the following terms :— 

‘In abdicating power I have not renounced the 
noblest right of the citizen—the right of defending 
my country. The enemy’s approach to the capital 
no longer leaves the least doubt as to their intentions 
or their bad faith. In these grave circumstances I 
offer my services as general, still looking upon myself 
as the first soldier of the country.’’ 

This letter, derisive in its purport, though noble in 
its language, sufficiently betrayed the popularity- 
seeking intention with which it had been written. 
Who could have doubted that the enemy, assaulted 
on & foreign soil by Napoleon himself, would — 
up their victory b: ling the aggressor upon the 

French soil ? What bed faith could be attributed to 
Wellington and to Blucher, as conquerors, having 
agreed to no armistice, in advancing upon Paris? 
And, finally, how could Napoleon, as a general, have 
more ascendency over fortune at the head of the 
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days before, than he had possessed as emperor and 
general at the head of unbroken armies, warlike and 
united under his hand? 

Fouché, as president, received the letter from the 
timid hands of Becker, read it aloud to the council, 
with the accent and gesture of one wearied with lu- 
nacy ; then throwing it on the table, ‘Is this man 
amusing himself at our expense ?”’ 

During the short absence of Becker, the emperor, 
either believing, or feigning to believe, in the consent 
of the government, had dressed himself, assembled 
his aides-de-camp, bade farewell to Hortense, and had 
his chargers bridled and saddled, and kept in readi- 
ness at the palace gate. 

Becker, on arriving, gave him the reply of the gov- 
ernment, which he read and threw away with disdain. 
‘*T knew it beforehand,’’ he said. ‘‘ These people 
have no energy! Well, general,’’ he added, address- 
ing Becker as if he had made sure of him, ‘* since that 
is the case, let us go! Come on !”’ 

Becker, more and more embarrassed, was silent and 
motionless. The emperor then called M. de Flahaut, 
a younger man, more decided in yielding everything 
to the emperor, or bending everything to his will. 
Napoleon ordered him to hasten to Paris, and to ar- 
range with the government for his positive departure 
forthe army. M. de Flahaut obeyed. On entering 
the Tuileries he stumbled on Marshal Davoust, min- 
ister of war, a military man, faithful up to that point 
when fidelity became treason to his country. Da- 
voust, firm in resolution, and rough in language, 
energetically repulsed the mission of Flahaut to the 
government. ‘* Your Bonaparte,’’ he said to him, 
with an accent of impatience and disgust, ‘* does not 
wish to go away! But he must decide on it, for his 
presence disturbs and complicates everything. We 
can neither fight nor negotiate with him! If he flat- 
ters himself that we shall take him again for our mas- 
ter and our chief, tell him he deceives himself! Let 
him depart immediately, or we shall be compelled to 
arrest him. If necessary to save the country and the 
army, I shall arrest him myself !’’ 

The emperor’s aide-de-camp replied that he had too 
much respect for himself, and also for Marshal Da- 
voust, to deliver to the emperor such menaces, on the 
part of one of his generals, who, only a week before, 
received his orders, and lavished upon him his zeal, 
Davoust answered him with all the authority of a 
minister of war over a subordinate officer, and directed 
him to proceed to Fontainebleau, and await there his 
orders. ‘I shall not go there,’’ said M. de Flahaut ; 
**T shall not abandon the emperor, but will preserve 
for him to the last moment the fidelity which others 
have sworn him.’’ ‘I shall punish you for this,’’ 
cried Davoust. ‘‘ I deprive you of the right to do so,”’ 
replied the young man. ‘I resign my commission, 
and henceforth I have only to obey my honor.’’ 


HIS CONTRADICTORY VIEWS. 


From time to time he regained, or affected to re- 
gain, his energy after a depression of spirit, like 
Tiberius negotiating with the Senate, sometimes with 
resignation, sometimes with insolence. ‘* But why 
should I allow them to reign ?’* he exclaimed with a 
sudden excitement of mind and body. ‘‘I have ab- 
dicated for my son ; but if this name is to he lost, L 
would rather in it on the field of battle than motion- 
less here! I can do nothing better for my son or 
myself than to throw myself into the arms of my sol- 
diers! My appearance will electrify the army and 
confound the enemy !’’ 

He no longer recollected that only the evening be- 
fore he had on reflection rejected this step, offered to 
him by the heroic temerity of Excelmans. 

One of his confidential secretaries, whom he had 
sent in search of news, informed him that the enemy’s 
troops were touching the walls of Paris on three sides, 





fragments of the army abandoned by himself some 





and that it was time to think of his personal safety. 
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‘*T shall fear nothing from them to-morrow,’’ he re- 
i ; ‘* | have taken measures to depart this night ; 

am weary of myself, of Paris, and of France. Pre- 
pare yourself to follow me !’? The secretary excused 
himself on account of the age and infirmities of his 
mother. Napoleon pretended to be satisfied with these 
excuses, Which multiplied around him from hour to 
hour. ‘‘ I want nothing more now than a good wind 
and good fortune,’’ he said, with an accent of resolu- 
tion resigned to fate. ‘*I shall go to America, where 
they will give me some land, or else I shall purchase 
it, and we shall cultivateit. I shall finish where man 
has commenced ; I shall live on the produce of my 
land and of my flocks !’? To some objections offered 
by his confidant, touching the proximity of Europe 
and the United States, ‘‘ Well, then,’’ he continued, 
**T shall go to Mexico, and put myself at the head of 
the Independents! I shall go, in short, from shore 
to shore, and from sea to sea, until I shall find an 
asylum against the resentment and the persecution of 
men. In reality, what would you have me do? 
Would you have me allow myself to be taken like a 
child by Wellington, to adorn his triumph in London? 
I have only one course to adopt—that of retiring from 
the scene. Destiny will do the rest! Certainly I 
could die! Icould say, like Hannibal, ‘ Let me de- 
liver them from the terror with which I inspire them !’ 
But suicide must be left to weak heads, and souls 
badly tempered! As to me, whatever may be my 
destiny, I shall never hasten my natural end by a 
single moment !”’ 

The government never ceased for an instant to de- 
sire and hasten the departure of the man who em- 
barrassed at once the peace, the war, and the free 
movements of the country, from his arrival at the 
Elysée till the 29th of June ; and these ten days lost 
by Napoleon in feeble longings for the dictatorship, 
in abdicating, in resuming his thoughts of empire, in 
calculated delays, in irresolution, in contests with 
necessity, with the government, and with himself, 
would have given him time and means enough for 
security in his flight. We have also seen that when 
once engaged in negotiations with the victorious ene- 
my, the government could not, while it was treating, 
or perhaps after having treated, permit Napoleon, the 
sole cause of the war, to return to the territory which 
he had freely quitted, and to renew the contest after 

.& capitulation, the very first condition of which was 
‘his removal. {[t was not the fault of the Chambers 
ithat Napoleon fluctuated for ten days between the dif- 
ferent parties ; allowing the power to escape him in 
Paris, the enemy to approach the capital in masses 

and by forced marches, and the light troops of Wel- 

lington and Blucher to occupy Compéigne and Senlis, 
..and to turn the flank of Malmaison. 


HIS DEPARTURE. 


‘He again consumed the whole of the 29th in vague 
hopes, in desperate expectations, in fruitless glances 
«cast towards Paris, and towards every point of the 
‘horizon, in walking in his garden, in conversing with 
his confidants, and in lengthened farewells to his 
‘family and his friends. At five o’clock in the evening 
'he.was informed that the two carriages which Gen- 
- eral Becker had ordered awaited him in the park. He 
embraced Queen Hortense, who was overcome with 
. grief, made a melancholy sign of farewell to the offi- 
cers and soldiers of his guard, and plunging into the 
park alley, at the extremity of which the carriages 
. Were-stationed, he turned round several times to con- 
template that dear abode of his youth, of his happi- 
' ness, and of his glory ; and at length entered a plain 
~ summer calash with General Becker, his grand mar- 
- shal of-the palace, Bertrand, and Savary. 

Two other carriages, which were to proceed to 
(Rochefort by another road, were filled with his suite, 
consisting of Gourgaud, the wife and children of Gen- 
+ eral Bertrand, M. and Madame de Montholon, M. de 
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Las Cases and his son, young Emmanuel, besides sev- 
eral servants. Napoleon, Becker, Bertrand, and 
Savary had laid aside their uniforms, and assumed 
travelling dresses, to escape observation and avoid 
mobs on the route. Gourgaud alone travelled in full 
uniform, in a gilded carriage of the emperor, in order 
that the people’s attention, deceived by this luxury 
and display, might attract to this carriage alone the 
snares and dangers of the road, if the perfidy of the 
emperor’s enemies had prepared any, or if by the 
spontaneous commotions of the populace he might 
incur them. 


Passing over his journcy to Rochefort, which was 
not without interesting events, bespeaking both 
reat attachment and lively resentment—his em- 
Cchetien on board the Bellerophon, made with 
great dignity and a careful preservation of the honor 
of France, by not allowing a French officer to 
accompany him—giving himself up as a prisoner 
—his stay at Plymouth on board that ship—his 
transfer to the Northumberland, and his arrival at 
St. Helena—we will quote his first act on touchin 
the soil there, which is what most men who had 
the power and were accustomed to riding would do 
on coming to the end of a long voyage : — 


HIS LANDING AT ST. HELENA, 


During the long passage of the Northumberland 
which conveyed him to the Island of St. Helena, Na- 
poleon had won the admiration of the English crew, 
by the ascendency of his name, by the contrast be- 
tween his power of yesterday and his present captiv 
ity, as well as by the calm freedom of his attitude. . 
He landed, however, with the convulsive eagerness 
and precipitation of a man impatient to see the prisoy 
that has been prepared for him, and to conjecture th« 
fate in store for him in his exile. He had scarcely 
put his foot on the shore when he mounted his horse 
galloped over the roads which led to the summit of 
the island, that he might take it in with a single 
glance, and choose a residence there to suit his wishes 
and his taste. The aspect of this mass of volcanic 
rocks, interspersed with hollow dells, pastoral slopes, 
and rustic villas, where the passion of the English for 
nature had forced the verdure of some budding plan- 
tations, together with naked pinnacles and lofty sum 
mits covered with heath and cork trees, a small com- 
mercial town, and a fort animated by the arrival of 
vessels on their passage from India to Europe ; this 
island, in short, so lost in an immense and dazzling 
sea, often dotted with sails, under an ardent sky, but 
in a climate tempered by the elevation and the clouds 
of the mountains, did not make that sinister impres- 
sion upon him which weariness, acrimony, illness, and 
the complainings of his companions in solitude subse- 
quently changed into imprecations against this Cor- 
sica of another ocean. He had sucha longing for the 
air of the mountains, for the isolation of nature, for 
estrangement from places inhabited by crowds, for 
solitude, and for liberty of thought and action, that 
he refused to descend again to the town, even for a 
single night, but established himself in the country 
cottage of an English family of the island, named 
Balcombe, whither he had his bed and books brought 
tohim. Atent gave shelter to his servants. He 
lived there for two months in a degree of leisure that 
seemed to refresh his soul, occupying his time in 
reading, working, riding and walking to different sit- 
uations in the island, and in agreeable intercouse 
with the family of his host. 


He had a good house built for him ; he had all 
the advantages the island could afford; and, 
though there is much diversity of opinion as to the 
treatment of the illustrious exile by the English 
government, M. de Lamartine does it justice. 








HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 


Napoleon was even at St. Helena the destroyer of 
his own happiness :— 


HIS SELF-SACRIFICE. 


The active mind sooner tires of repose than of labor. 
The monotony of this life, without any other events 
than his own thoughts furnished, soon wearied Na- 
poleon. The divisions, the rivalships, the discon- 
tents, and the murmurs of some of his servants, 
saddened and embittered his own mind. He suffered 
in seeing others suffer impatiently for him and around 
him. There was gossipping at Longwood as there 
had been in the Palace of the Tuileries. Too close 
an intimacy produced antipathies and grievances. 
Wounded spirits are all the more susceptible, and 
overwrought sensibility makes us unjust. Napoleon’s 
temper, spoiled by this domestic uneasiness, excited 
him against a captivity which made even his friends 
seem importunate to him. He turned to poison the 
tolerance and freedom of his residence. He per- 
sisted, with an affectation, which his flatterers con- 
sider heroic, but which history will judge as puerile, 
because it is a misconception of his fortune, in exact- 
ing the titles of emperor and majesty, which Eng- 
land, never having acknowledged the empire, was not 
Officially bound to give him. He appealed to Heaven 
and earth against this breach of etiquette. He dic- 
tated notes on this trifle, as he would have done on 
the conquest or the loss of Europe. - . After 
having debated, without exhausting it, this text of 
altercation for several years with the authorities of 
the island, he declined the recreation and respect 
which the visitors from both worlds bore to him in 
his solitude, if they did not conform to this protocol. 
He soon after refused to himself his rides to the dif- 
ferent parts of the island, that he might not suffer, as 
he said, by the presence even at a distance of the 
officers of the governor, the appearance and humilia- 
tion of captivity ; as if the island under his feet, the 
ocean before his eyes, and even the sky above his 
head, were not walls and witnesses of his banishment. 
He thus restricted with his own hands the circuit of his 
residence, and changed by little and little his country 
residence into a prison. His health, which required 
motion and horse exercise, as his mind did an ex- 
tensive prospect, suffered from this change of temper. 
He pursued slowly and obstinately the suicide of his 
captivity. 

The greater portion of the period of this captivity 
was consumed in these interminable quarrels between 
the captive and his guardian, the rest in occasional 
conversations with the companions of his exile, which 
were evidently intended to produce effect beyond his 
private circle and beyond the ocean, to palliate his 
memory, revive his posthumous popularity, tarnish 
his enemies, and inflame his partisans. These ver- 
bose and incoherent commentaries on his life, edited 
by partial hands, have neither the freedom nor the 
sincerity of the effusions of a heart indifferent to the 
empire and to posterity. In these conversa- 
tions Napoleon put forth as an oracle, enigmas or 
axioms of triple meaning, on the past, the present, 
and the future, so that destiny cannot belie the one 
without justifying the other. The tribune of the 
world, of whom this rock is the tripod, and who seeks 
from thence not to enlighten but to agitate Europe, 
he throws an echo to every wind, the repetition of 
which is Napoleon. Always an actor after the dra- 
ma, he still performs a part when the curtain of the 
world is drawn upon him, forgetting that the only 
eternal part for man to act is man, and that the only 
immutable greatness is truth. Therefore, these con- 
versations of St. Helena fanaticize but do not touch. 
They afford no evidence for history, but little interest 
for the human mind, and no emotion for the heart. 
Except for his idolaters, this man who has spoken for 
six years on the brink of his tomb, has spoken in 
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HIS END. 


His friends and servants wearied, not with duty, 
but of patience, tired of separation from their fam- 
ilies, of the climate, of sickness, and of inquisition, 
quitted him, or tried to quit him, under pretence of 
being torn from him by the persecution of the gov- 
ernor, or of rendering him more useful services in 
Europe. Physical debility broke in upon him with 
despair. He felt increasing attacks of the malady 
which had shortened his father’s life. ‘* I sometimes 
have a desire to quit you,’’ he said to his last com- 
panions, Montholon and Bertrand. ‘‘ That is not 
difficult. I should escape from you the more easily by 
suicide, since my religious principles do not at all 
trouble me. Iam one of those who believe that the 
punishments of the other world have only been im- 
agined as an addition to the insufficient attractions 
we are promised there. After all, what harm is it to 
return a little sooner to God ?’’ He suffered from pain, 
from debility, from want of sleep, and from failing 
strength, which made the light of day as disagreeable to 
him asdarkness. His mind alone was never enfeebled. 
He witnessed his slow destruction firm and impassible. 
His thoughts always dwelt upon himself and he pre- 
pared to die gracefully. ‘I vegetate, I no longer live,’’ 
he said to his servants. Nature, however, prevailed 
at the last moment over the cold philosophy of his 
approaching end, in the numerous testaments and 
codicils he dictated to bequeath legacies to men and 
women who had left traces of affection, of service, or 
of gratitude in his life. His mother, who still lived at 
Rome, his brothers, his sisters, the companions and 
servants of his exile, his generals, their sons and 
daughters, those who had protected him in childhood, 
his college friends, his first military companions, and 
his favorites when in power, received sums of money 
from him, out of the millions he had left on quitting 
Paris in the coffers of M. Laffitte, his banker, and the 
statues, the pictures, the arms, the furniture, the 
manuscripts, the vases, the articles of domestic furni- 
ture, consecrated by the use he had made of them, a 
distribution from his heart, wherein the most distant 
reminiscences were sought for with tenderness at the 
bottom of his memory. Even his wife, who had for- 
saken him, was neither accused nor execrated. He 
recollected that she was the daughter of the Cesars, 
and that the protection of Austria would be with- 
drawn from a son whose mother he might have in- 
sulted. This son, a prisoner like himself in the pal- 
ace of Vienna, was the only great sentiment through 
which he survived himself upon earth, his pride, his 
dynasty, his name, his posterity. He never shed a 
tear but for him. 

Whether it was a return of the dying man to those 
early impressions which revive towards the close of 
life, and bring us back to the practice of our boy- 
hood’s worship ; or, whether a political precaution of 
the founder of a dynasty affecting to die in official 
communion with the national faith, of which he had 
been the restorer, Napoleon, who never spoke of 
religion but as a political institution, the indifferent 
instrument of all governments, was desirous of dying 
as a Christian, and attested an authentic and, so to 
speak, an imperial faith, by the ceremonial of his 
death. The image of Christ dying on the cross, 
pressed close to his mouth, closed the lips of this 
martyr to ambition. At the moment when the soul 
separated from the body he exhibited no weakness 
unworthy of him. He awaited his death as an exhi- 
bition, and composed his attitude even to his last 
breath before the mirror of his frame. He demanded 
to be buried with his arms and in his military costume, 
under two willow trees near a spring, the shade and 
freshness of which had been grateful to him durin 
his last days. He expired at length without pain — 
in silence, during a convulsion of the elements, on 
the night of the 5th of May, 1821. The last words 





vain ! 


he stammered out were Army and France, but it 
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could not be ascertained whether it was dream, delir- 
ium, or adieu. 

It was apprehended that the transmission of his 
body to Europe might shake the continent, and he 
was buried, with military honors, under the willow 
trees indicated by himself. The intelligence of his 
death changed the immense terror, which had beset 
Europe during his life, into immense pity. When 
people ceased to fear him, they ceased to nate. Im- 
partial minds began to do him justice. Genius and 
glory were not denied to him ; but it was deplored 
that so much genius and so much glory had only been 
consecrated to the personal greatness of one man, 
instead of being devoted to the amelioration of the 
world. This is where he failed to his destiny, to God, 
to humanity, to France, and to himself. The fine 
= of his character was not equalled by the good. 

was the greatest man of modern times, but he was 
also the most sterile in results for the human race. 
He wasted France and Europe for fourteen years, 
without imparting to them an idea, a liberty, ora 
virtue. He shook the world without displacing it. 
France, however, which owes him a severe judgment, 
owes him also impartial gratitude. He made her 
illustrious, he made her resound with the splendor of 
his own name, during the early part of a century, 
through the universe. It is a service to aggrandize 
the name of one’s country, for the name of a people is 
a spell in time and history, and a certain claim to 
immortality. 


The civil history of the Restoration comprised 
in these volumes is one series of petty vengeance, 
imprudent and unjustifiable cruelties, and low in- 
trigues on the one hand, and insignificant though 
noisy a. petty conspiracies, and a mono- 
maniacal assassination on the other. Unfortunately 
we know that nothing was done by the government 
in the subsequent period to redeem its character, 
and make it in the opinion of the French worth 
preserving. Through the 33 years which have 
elapsed since the exile of the man who “ wasted 
France,”’ who mowed down its people forced into 
his armies by a terrible conscription, and who, in 
the end, defeated and unpopular, escaped from a 
more degrading fate at the hands of Sade by 
taking refuge in an English ~~ nothing has 
been done by the government of France to efface 
the transient glory he shed on them from the 
memory of the French. The recollection of the 
man, revived and hallowed by his misfortunes, has 
a more favorable and powerful influence over 
them than his existence in the last days of his 
government. For 33 years the Bourbons were in 
power, and every year pe | did but add, by the 
contrast between their imbecility and his vigor, 
to the endearing recollections which the French 
had of their emperor. One of the strongest claims 
even which Louis Philippe made on their favor 
was to resture to France the heart of Bonaparte. 
For the Bourbons the great object should have been 
so to use the power of the government—improving 
and embellishing France, and making its people 
prosperous—the task all governments undertake— 
as toestablish the superiority of wise, beneficient, 
hereditary rulers over the usurpation of the mili- 
tary despot, and extinguish all regret for the loss 
of the emperorand the empire. For 33 years they 
were allowed to labor at their work, and never in 
the world, as the return to power of Louis Napo- 
leon shows, was there a more lamentable failure. 
In private life a similar occurrence would make a 
man or a family hide themselves with shame ; but 
the Bourbons and their advisers and followers still 
put forth pretensions to govern France, and are 
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ready, if there were any hope of success, to excite 
even a war, that they might have another opportu 
nity of exhibiting their established imbecility. 
Through the whole 33 es they did nothing but 
try to go back to the old monarchy or the empire ; 
and they restored the evils of each successively 
without the ability to bring back the graces of the 
old court or the glories of the youngempire. Their 
whole conduct strengthened the attachment of the 
French to the lost emperor, and they now have 
their due punishment in exile and disgrace. Peace 
has its triumphs as well as war; and a sovereign 
of France who had comprehended the condition of 
that country and of its people, and had had resvlu- 
tion and vigor to administer the government for 
their advantage instead of personal and family 
objects, might have made the French in 33 years 
forget by peaceful improvements the triumphs of 
war, Either the government has the power to 
effect such things, and has not done it—to its com- 
plete discomfiture and disgrace—or it has not the 
power, and then it is a mere delusion and a eostly 
nuisance. M. de Lamartine’s history convinces 
us that it had the power, but it wasted power and 
opportunity in the most worthless, frivolous, and 
mistaken pursuits. The results of 33 years’ 
— of dominion—the overthrow of two 

urbon governments—the transference of the 
government to the descendant of the emperor— 
warrant the conclusion that the Bourbon sov- 
ereigns and their advisers have wholly misap- 
ee the wants and the condition of the 

rench, 





THE FIRST-BORN. 


Tue first-born is a Fairy child, 
A wondrous emanation ! 
A tameless creature, fond and wild— 
A moving exultation ! 
Beside the hearth, upon the stair, 
Its footstep laughs yith lightness : 
And cradled, all its features fair 
Are touched with mystic brightness. 


First pledge of their betrothed love— 
O, happy they that claim it ! 

First gift direct from Heav’n above— 
O, happy they that name it ! 

It tunes the household with its voice, 
And, with quick laughter ringing, 

Makes the inanimate room rejoice, 
A hidden rapture bringing. 


Its beauty all the beauteous things 
By kindred light resembles ; 

But, evermore with fluttering wings, 
On fairy confines trembles. 

So much of those that gave it birth, 
Of Father and of Mother ; 

So much of this world built on earth ; 
And so much of another ! 





By a decree of the local government of Erfurt, no 
persons are in future to be engaged in lucifer-match 
manufactories who have imperfect or partially de- 
cayed teeth. It has been found that the phosphorus 
used in the manufacture acts on the decayed surface, 
and spreads to the bones of the jaw, which are in bad 
cases consumed. Thé disease is called the ‘‘ knochen- 
frass.’? All workmen who have defects in the teeth 
are to be dismissed. 











A VISIT TO LOUIS NAPOLEON AT HAM. 


From the British Journal. 
A VISIT TO LOUIS NAPOLEON AT HAM. 


[THe romantic visit, described in the following 
sketch, was paid to Louis Napoleon in 1845, by an 
American gentleman, who published a lengthy account 
of it in 1849,* after the prince was elected President 
ofthe French Republic. This volume we have com- 
pressed into an article, preserving the original form, 
and only using such liberties with the author’s lan- 
guage as were necessary to give continuity to an 
abridged narrative. The author seems to have been 
more of an imperialist than a republican ; or, rather, 
from his personal sympathy perhaps with ‘the 
prince,’’ his opinions appear coincident with Bona- 
partism, which professes to unite both extremes, in 
an imperial republicanism.] 


I 


Ix passing from Philadelphia to New York, in 
the suinmer of 1845, just apes to my departure 
for Europe, I stopped at the princely residence of 
the late Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, to 
make mes adiewx to the young Prince de Musignano. 
On leaving, the prince remarked, ‘* You are going 
to France ; why not make an effurt to see my un- 
fortunate cousin, Prince Louis?’”’? During my stay 
in London I mentioned this to several of the 
prince’s friends, who thought the idea rather quix- 
otic, as the government suffered no relations of 
any sort to be kept up with the lone captive of Ham. 
Cuunt D’Orsay alone was sanguine. I mentioned 
the difficulty of my being an American. ‘* You 
have hit it exactly,’’ returned this ready tactician ; 
‘« just because you are an American, the govern- 
ment will be puzzled on what ground to refuse your 
—. I will tell you what to do ; employ no 
influence, attempt no intrigue, and give no trouble 
to your ambassador, but simply write a letter to 
the Minister of the Interior, saying that you area 
resident of the United States, an old acquaintance 
of Prince Louis, and from friendly motives desire 
to pay him your respects during a brief visit to 
France.’’ This advice struck me as excellent, and 
I promised the count to carry it literally into effect. 
Perhaps it was a fortnight after my arrival in 
Paris, during which I had abandoned and resumed 
iy project half-a-dozen times, that I suddenly, one 
day, sat down and wrote to the Minister of the In- 
terior, in the way suggested. A week elapsed, and 
no reply. Returning to my hotel one day, I found 
that an officer of police had been there making in- 
quities about me; and next day I received a sum- 
mons to repair to the prefecture. On the announce- 
ment of my name, my business seemed perfectly 
known, and I was conducted to the cabinet of one 
of the numberless under-secretaries, where I was 
received with great courtesy. ‘* The government,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ had received my request—they were 
under the unpleasant necessity of refusing numer- 
ous applications to visit the prince, but in the 
present instance, no such objection existed. 

‘*T am exceedingly happy to hear it,’’ I replied, 
with a cordial salutation, ‘‘and when may I an- 
ticipate the favor of being allowed to set off!’’ 

‘< T was just going to add,”’ replied the official, 
‘* that the Minister would have taken great pleasure 
in acceding to your wish ; but he has been informed 
that Prince Louis has declined receiving your 


* Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of France. 
Biographical and Personal Sketches, including a Visit to 
the Prince at the Castle of Ham. By Henry Wikoff. 
New York, Putnam ; London, Chapman. 1849. 
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visit.”’ ‘ Indeed,” I drawled out with an em- 
phasis that conveyed my undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Yes, I assure you,” continued the functionary 
in his blandest manner, “ fne government would 
have deemed it quite unnecessary to interfere in 
this matter if his highness had manifested the 
smallest concern about it.” 

‘Then I may rely upon that ?’’ I asked, rather 
abruptly. ‘ Oh, undoubtedly ! I hope you will ac- 
cept my positive assurance on that point.’’ 

**T do so most cheerfully, and with a view to 
prove my entire confidence in your word, have the 

oodness to read this ;’’ handing him a letter I 

rew from my pocket. The secretary of the pre- 
fecture of police read it rapidly over, then turned 
it round, examined the post-mark, and exclaimed, 
in some confusion, ‘* Why, this is a letter from the 
prince, dated yesterday, expressing his desire to see 
you at your earliest convenience !”’ 

‘* Exactly so, Monsieur ; I received it as I left 
my hotel to come here; and as there is now, by 
your declaration, no difficulty in the way of my 
departure, I need not assure you that I shall be 
greatly indebted to his excellency the Minister of 
a Interior, for permission to go as soon as possi- 

i 

‘« There must certainly be a mistake somewhere,” 
returned the secretary, very much puzzled, 

No later than the next morning a lancer galloped 
with considerable fracas into the court-yard, and 
touching his hat 4 /a militaire to the porter, handed 
him a formidable-sized missive for Monsieur ——. 
He took a look at my name, but galloped off again 
without venturing to pronounce it ; for a French- 
man pronounces nothing which he can’t frenchify. 
Yes, sure enough, here was a letter from the Min- 
ister of the Interior, signed and sealed with the 
arms of France, directing the commandant of the 
citadel of Ham to allow the bearer, named, to com- 
municate with Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
‘‘ Now, Baptiste,’’ turning to my servant, ‘* have 
the carriage at the door to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock, for I mean to reach Ham (a distance 
of thirty leagues from Paris) by nightfall.” 

‘¢ Trés bien, Monsieur.’’ 


Il. 

Baptiste was one of the most punctual of valets. 
Hardly had I finished my breakfast when the crack 
of whips announced the arrival of the postilion. 
Snatching up Galignani, I jumped in; Baptiste 
mounted the imperiale, gave the word en avant, and 
away we went. ‘ Going to see Prince Louis (said 
I to myself) ; but what are you going to see him 
for?’’ Thatwasapuzzler. It was five years ago, 
in London, April, 1840, on my way to America, 
that I met him for the first time. I was forcibly 
struck by his military aspect, affable manners, in- 
telligent face, pale, and slightly tinged with melan- 
choly. He was living then in very luxurious style ; 
occupying one of the finest mansions in London, on 
Carlton Terrace, overlooking that lovely of 
St. James. His position was enviable indeed ; 
surrounded by a species of court, féted, and sought 
after by the highest rank of England ; ed 
with interest by the public in general; a great 
name, a romantic history, and imperial preten- 
sions, he was a fortunate man. During his resi- 
dence in London, he published a very striking 
book entitled, The Ideas of Napoleon, which made 
a great sensation at the time, and was translated 
into every language of Europe. 
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It was only a few months after the period of 
which I am speaking, that I learned the event 
which caused such universal astonishment—his 
rash attempt at Boulogne, and its signal and mor- 
tifying failure. As far as I could analyze my own 
motives in undertaking this visit, besides the 
honor conferred on me, it was to discover, if possible, 
the secret origin of those enterprises of Strasburg 
and Boulogne, which really seemed so reckless, and, 
at first sight, so unjustifiable. There are so many 
conflicting accounts and rumors of the character, 
sentiments, and very generally of the incapacity 
of Prince Louis, that I felt a very ardent anxiety 
to satisfy myself as far as possible on these points. 

I was cordially welcomed to Ham, by the land- 
lord of the only hostelry in this very old, but very 
smalltown. ‘ Ah! leaker, how I envy you the 
privilege of seeing the Prince Louis!’’ I looked 
up in surprise : ‘* Why, is it so common a thing 
for travellers (I inquired) to visit the citadel that 
you infer I came here for that 5 ye “Oh! 
mon Dieu, no; but everybody in Ham knew this 
morning that Monsieur was coming to see the 
prince.’’ ‘‘ Pray, allow me to ask, how ‘ everybody’ 
got this information?” I said, considerably per- 
plexed. ‘‘The police was telegraphed last night.”’ 
“Indeed (I responded) ; it is really very good- 
natured in the minister to take so much pains 
about me. He evidently attaches more importance 
to my business than Ido myself.’’ My host was 
yes at my plainness of speech, and opined that 
“* Monsieur was not Frangais.”’ ‘No, thank 
Heaven !””—looking out of the window to see what 
sort of a place Ham was. I was up betime next 
morning, and took a saunter through the town, 
which invited no particular remark, save that a 
place which had been so many hundred years 
growing, should have made so little progress. Im- 
mediately after breakfast I sent Baptiste off with 
my card to the commandant of the citadel, with 
my compliments, to know at what hour I should 

nt myself for admission. Meanwhile, the 
fandlord came in with the startling intelligence 
that there were a couple of gensdarmes at the door 
waiting to escort me to the police-office. 

Here Baptiste shot into the room: “ Je l’ai vu ! 
I have seen him,” was his only exclamation. 
‘* Well, what did he say?’ 

“Oh! I didn’t a to him (he replied, with 
his eyes flashing), but I saw him on the ramparts, 
walking with his hands behind him, just like the 

ror.”’ 

** What, the commandant?” 

** No, the prince, monsieur.”” 

Baptiste forgot to deliver his message first, which 
was, that the commandant would be happy to see 
me at one o’clock. After a due inspection of my 
nose, eyebrows, &c., at the police-office, I made 
my way to the citadel, and had nearly got there 
before I espied Baptiste close in my rear. 

‘* What are you about, Baptiste? you must 
back.” ‘*Oh! (he exclaimed) only let me see the 
prince, but for a minute only.”’ 

‘* How absurdly you talk, Baptiste !—what priv- 
ilege have I in the matter ?”’ 

e my apa pore were oe ed in a tide 
prayers and supplications, so ve up the 
ar t, and told hin he might take te dan. I 
still a few minutes to spare, during which I 
surveyed the fortress, which covers several acres 
of ground, and is of vast extent. It is a magnifi- 
cent relic of the feudal age, and I was still curi- 
ously gazing at it with reflections on its eventful 
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history, when the clock of the citadel struck one. 
The drawbridge was down, and the portcullis up, 
as if a visitor were expected. Baptiste stuck to 
me like my shadow. The commandant received 
me with great courtesy. “I am sorry to inform 
you (he said) that I have orders to admit you but 
once, and that your interview with the prince 
must be limited to four hours. But who is this 
with you?” casting his eyes on Baptiste, who 
quivered under his stern gaze. 

‘**It is a favorite servant, who begs your per- 
mission to ——”’ 

‘‘ Impossible ; he must retire instantly.’’ 

I found Prince Louis seated at a table covered 
with books and papers, in a small room, dimly 
lighted by two apertures from above, secured by 
stout iron bars. He was sadly altered since I saw 
him last. His appearance betokened deep dejec- 
tion, and a spirit bruised and sinking under con- 
stant reverses. The room was very small—the 
walls bare, and the floor without covering. Three 
or four wooden chairs, a single table, on which, 
among other objects, stood a student’s lamp, con- 
stituted its principal furniture. In a recess, on 
either side of the chimney, were shelves running to 
the ceiling, filled with books, and here and there 
around the apartment were suspended several 
engravings. On the low, wooden mantelpiece 
stood a common clock, and a small looking-glass 
above it. The whole had very much the appear- 
ance of a common kitchen in some unpretending 
private house. After some preliminary conversa- 
tion relating to friends and events, the talk turned 
to the enterprise which had consigned him to Ham. 
His own account of that and preceding events in 
his career, I shall now relate, as far as I can 
remember it. 


Ill, 


** Tt were useless (began the prince) to dwell 
upon all that preceded, and led me to engage in 
the enterprise of Strasburg. By means of trusty 
agents the regiments along the eastern frontier 
were all sounded, both officers and men. The only 
questions asked were, ‘ Are you content with the 
government ?’—‘ No!’ * Will you follow a Bona- 
parte ?’—‘ Yes!’ Every day’s information from 
various quarters of France, convinced me that it 
— needed the prestige of one victory to put an 
end to the natural hesitancy of hundreds of influ- 
ential personages. At Strasburg, on the 30th of 
October, the outbreak was to take place ; and at 
five o’clock in the morning of that day, the signal 
was given in the Austerlitz barracks. At the 
sound of the trumpets, the soldiers hurried down 
into the court-yard. They were drawn up in 
double line around it, and Col. Vaudrey took his 
post in the centre. A short pause ensued waiting 
my arrival, anda dead silence was preserved. On 
my appearance I was immediately presented to 
the troops in a few eloquent words from their 
colonel. 

** * Soldiers (he said) a great revolution begins 
at this moment. The nephew of the emperor is 
before you. He comes to put himself at your head. 
He is arrived on the French soil to restore to 


France her glory and her liberty. It is now to 
conquer or to die for a 
the 
arti 

ut 
“The shout which followed this brief appeal 
nearly stunned me ; men and officers alike aban- 


+ cause—the cause of 
le. Soldiers of the fourth regiment of 


llery, may the emperor’s nephew count on 
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doned themselves to the wildest enthusiasm. 
Flourishing their arms with furious energy they 
filled the air with cries of Vive /’Empereur! If 
misgivings had ever crossed me of the fidelity of 
the French heart to the memory of Napoleon, they 
vanished forever before the suddenness and fierce- 
ness of that demonstration. The chord was 
scarcely touched, and the vibration was terrific. I 
was deeply moved, and nearly lost my self-pos- 
session. In a few moments I waved my hand, 
signifying my desire to speak. Breathless silence 
ensued. 

*« ¢ Soldiers’ (I said), ‘ it was in your regiment 
the Emperor Napoleon first saw service ; with you 
he distipguishe himself at Toulon ; it was your 
brave regiment that opened the gates of Grenoble 
to him, on his return from Elba. Soldiers, new 
destinies are reserved to you. Here (I continued, 
taking the standard of an eagle from an officer near 
me) here is the symbol of French glory; it must 
become henceforth the symbol of liberty.’ 

**The effect of these simple words was inde- 
scribable. I gave the word to fall into column ; 
the music struck up; and putting myself at their 
head, the regiment followed me to a man. Mean- 
while my adherents had been active elsewhere, and 
uniformly successful. Colonel Taillandie, on being 
told that the emperor’s nephew was there with the 
4th regiment, would not believe it. An officer of 
his staff cried out, ‘It is not the emperor’s neph- 
ew; it is the nephew of Colonel Vaudrey; I 
know him!’ Absurd as was this announcement, 
it flew from mouth to mouth. The space we 
occupied was so confined that the regiments 
became confounded together, and the tumult was 
frightful. An unfortunate movement separated me 
from my officers, and threw me among the soldiers, 
who still remained doubtful of my identity, some 
of whom took me prisoner.’”* 

‘* Nothing strikes me with more wonder (I ob- 
served) than the extreme facility which attended 
every step of the enterprise. It was a strange 
fatality, that singular delusion as to your identity, 
which arose at the very moment that victory 
perched upon your-standard! If it were a ruse 
of some enemy, he deserves credit, at least, for his 
ingenuity.”” 

** No, (replied the prince) I do not think it was 
an invention to arrest the revolt, but it sprang 
naturally from the doubts of various parties, who, 
from negligence or prudence, had not been in- 
trusted with the secret. It was, indeed, an un- 
a es result, and fortune played me a sorry 


The punishment inflicted upon the prince was a 
kind of Siberian exile to America! After a con- 
siderable talk on American affairs, my eye acci- 
dentally caught sight of the clock, which showed 
me that more than half of the four pitiful hours 
allowed me had already elapsed. I was exceed- 
ingly anxious to reach the affair of Boulogne, and 
in order to bring back the prince to the narration 
from which he had so pleasantly wandered, I asked 
_ what was his motive in quitting America so 
early. 

The harrowing intelligence (he answered) of 
my mother’s extreme illness, whose entreaty was, 
if I valued her dying blessing, to return instantly. 
I fled back to Switzerland, and had the melan- 
choly satisfaction to watch by her bedside, till in a 


* This substantially agrees with L. Blanc’s account of 
this transaction in his History 
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few short weeks she breathed her last in my arms. 
Then came the announcement that the King of the 
French had appealed to the allied powers to unite 
with him in compelling me to give up my residence 
in Switzerland, and, in case of refusal, to employ 
force, if necessary, to effect that purpose. Once 
more a fugitive, 1 directed my course to London ; 
but when the stirring announcement rang in the 
ears of Frenchmen, that the venerated remains of 
Napoleon were on the sea, wafted by every breeze 
still nearer to his once idolized France, there was 
an upheaving of the popular heart which would be 
as difficult for me to describe, as for a foreigner to 
understand. The emotions which had so long lain 
dormant, that all supposed they had ceased to 
exist, suddenly awoke with an energy and warmth 
that attested the eternal fidelity of the French 
heart to the memory of the emperor. It was an 
event highly favorable to the views of my parti- 
sans, ont Ton assailed daily by a torrent of 
entreaty and invocation that I was hardly in a con- 
dition of mind to resist. ‘Is it fitting (it was 
asked, in the passionate language of the old fol- 
lowers of the emperor), is it fitting that the corpse 
of Napoleon should be insulted by the presence of 
that Bourbon family which united with Europe in 
chaining him alive to the rock of St. Helena; 
which vindictively condemned to death his great- 
est marshals ; and still pursues his nearest rela- 
tives into ignominious exile?’ I was conjured to 
present myself at the head of the funeral proces- 
sion on its way to the capital, when all France 
would rise to recognize my just claims to the place 
of chief mourner. ‘The sacred ashes of our French 
Ceesar (they cried) are crossing the sea, and will 
not young Octavius come to convey them back 
to Rome?” 

‘Tt was certainly a fearful risk (I remarked) 
that the Orleans dynasty incurred in yielding to 
the general wish for the restoration of the em- 
peror’s remains. But, if I recollect, it was before 
the arrival of the emperor’s body that the landing 
at Boulogne took place.” 

‘Yes, some months before (replied the prince), 
for my resolution could not be shaken on the point 
so vehemently urged of joining the funeral corté, 
on its route to Paris. No—was my constant reply 
—I will not mar the afflicting solemnity of i a 
spectacle by the rude intrusion of my private 
griefs. I will not disturb the awful silence which 
will brood over France on that sad and memorable 
day by a vulgar brawl, or perhaps a more tragic 
catastrophe. The most convincing statements were 
laid before me of the almost infallible success which 
awaited me; and, really, there could be no question 
of the favorable disposition of the people. At 
length I consented, and preparations were rapidly 
made for the attempt, whieh it was settled should 
take place in August, 1840. It so happened that 
every regiment upon whose devotion I could most 
entirely rely was scattered along the road from 
Dunkerque to Paris.’’ 

The prince here entered into some relations of 
the voluntary offers of service which had been 
made him by personages of the highest rank and 
influence, and of the various forces put at his dis- 

It was made clear enough, that if he could 
only succeed in effecting an entrance into France, 
he might, on reaching the first garrison town on 
the road from Boulogne to Paris, count on the most 
effectual support. But the issue was adverse, and 
in its details remarkably similar to the affair of 
Strasburg. After reciting the circumstances of 
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the case, the prince proposed to take a turn on the 
ramparts. The view of the surrounding country 
from the top was commanding; but all was flat, 
monotonous and cheerless. 

“It may be, Monséigneur (I observed), that, 
fresh as Iam from the world, and from the gay 
seductions of the capital, I feel more acutely the 
leaden monotony which seems to envelop like a 
mantle every object about me. To you the 
weariness of such a seclusion may have worn off 
in the five wretched years you have passed in this 
horrible place.’’ 

ad | did not feel it so much at first. The excite- 
ment and the novelty diverted and sustained me 
for a long while ; then I took refuge in my books, 
and planned a history of artillery, and other works, 
which again engaged my mind; but study and 
solitude make sad inroads on body and mind.” 

‘Tt just occurs to me (I remarked) that you 
must find great entertainment in chatting with the 
soldiers.”’ 

‘* Yes, it would be an agreeable pastime to con- 
verse with those intelligent men, but the govern- 
ment has thought proper to forbid me such a 
privilege.” 

Turning to resume our walk, whom should I 
espy, to my surprise, on the opposite bank of the 
moat running round the citadel, but the indomi- 
table Baptiste, who, in spite of corps de gardes and 
other risks, had contrived to work his way round 
to an excellent position for a full and uninter- 
rupted view of the immediate object of his idolatry. 
I pointed him out, totally unconscious of my en- 
tertaining an imperial ear with a subject so insig- 
nificant as his valetship, when of a sudden, from a 
kindly impulse, the prince touched his military 
cap, and saluted him. Buptiste turned round 
with respectful gravity in search of the invisible 
—— likely to be the object of such an honor. 

made a gesture to the effect that he was its 
recipient. The effect was electrical. Baptiste 
gave a start that I thought would carry him into 
the ditch. Off went his hat, and * Vive l’Em- 
pereur’’ was trembling on his lips, when the sight 
of the sentinel arrested in time his explosive en- 
thusiasm : for the orders of the government were 
peremptory, to arrest, and shoot, if necessary, all 
persons loitering about the fortress, and uttering 
seditious cries. Baptiste had the keenest view of 
the consequences of proceeding a tithe further in 
his demonstrations, and there he stuck fast in the 
middle of his loyalty. In the teeth of calumny, 
Baptiste was a living proof that, in spite of his 
fiery impulses, a Frenchman can be prudent in 
critical circumstances, 


IV. 


_ ‘My time is up, Monséigneur (I said to the 
prince, with less calmness than I write it), and the 
commandant doubtless expects punctuality.’’ 
‘We live under military law here,” he an- 
swered, smiling. We descended the terrace with 
a lively step, and walked towards the building 
which seemed as his prison in silence. There was 
nothing more now than to bid him adieu, but yet 
I lingered, reluctant to withdraw. Extending his 
hand, he cordially grasped mine, assuring me what 
pleasure he had received from my visit. I replied 
only by bowing; for really my emotion for the 
moment so mastered me, that language utterly 
failed me. I retired; and as I reached the head 
of the staircase, I turned round instinctively for a 





last look at the spot I had just quitted, when I 
found the prince had followed to the door, and was 
looking after me. Nothing could have conveyed 
to my mind a keener sense of the desolation into 
which he was about relapsing, than this simple 
act. His face and attitude both bespoke the drear- 
iness and melancholy which surrounded him. I 
raised my hat with an inclination of profound re- 
spect, and, descending, I saw him no more. 

I next day set out on my return to the capital. 
I had not advanced far before I perceived, sunning 
himself on a stone bench by the side of the cause- 
way, one of those battered relics of the “‘ grand 
army,”’ that never fuil to excite iny liveliest inter- 
est. The history of these men is a glorious ro- 
mance, rife with daring exploit and miraculous 
escapes. In the eyes of the French peasantry 
their renown encircles them like a halo. They 
are dispersed all over France, and their influence 
is undisputed. I got out of the carriage to have a 
few words with him. He was a fine-looking old 
fellow, and wore the cross of honor on the breast 
of his faded coat—no doubt a gift from the hand 
of the emperor. 

“« Eh bien, mon militaire, how goes the world 
with you?”’ 

‘* Merci, Monsieur! only so so; these are dull 
times, and we old soldiers are out of place. Ah, 
mon Dieu ! what lives we used to lead !’’—and he 
drew himself up at the recollection. 

‘*‘ Yes, those were glorious days, mon vieux (I 
said, humoring him)—what great battles and 
splendid victories !”’ 

** Ah, Monsieur (returned the old guard, wiping 
his eyes), we shall never see those days again. 
How great was France then, and how low were 
her enemies !”’ 

‘* The wars are over now—the emperor is gone— 
but see how much better off are those peasants 

onder, tilling their beautiful lands, than bleach- 
ing battle-fields with their bones.”” I touched a 
wrong chord here, for the wooden leg of the soldat 
d’ Austerlitz began to show signs of impatience. 
He took out his snuff-box, and es his nose vig- 
orously. I took a pinch, which seemed to soothe 
him. 

‘© Qui, mon voyageur, l'empereur n'est plus’? 
(said his old follower, raising his cap reverential- 
ly), the emperor is gone, but are we any better off 
for that? e work harder, we pay more taxes, 
and everybody may pull France by the beard now- 
a-days. If the emperor fatigued us in war, he 
did n’t forget us in peace ; for who built our post- 
houses, and our school-houses? who drained our 
meadows, and who ordered that stone-bridge there ? 
Ah, la paix, they give us plenty of peace, but it 
costs us very dear.” 

“You don’t seem to be in love with Louis 
Philippe,” I remarked in a careless way. The 
imperialist eyed me almost contemptuously—said 
nothing, but kept up an incessant fire on his snuff 
box. Not wishing to part coldly with him, I said, 
‘“* Guess, if you can, my victor of Wagram, to 
whom I was talking of the emperor yesterday.” 
He gazed at me in the utmost perplexity. ‘* Well, 
if it shall be asecret between us (I observed, 

utting on an air of strong confidence) it was the 
Pulses Louis I spoke to yesterday.”’ 

‘* Monsieur saw the Prince Louis yesterday !’’ 

** Yes, I saw him yesterday, and _— we shall 
both see him again one of these days, but not in 
that direction’’—pointing to Ham. 

‘* Monsieur (stammered out the fanatic, quite 
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stifled by his emotions)—Monsieur '—”’ but he got 
no further. 

I shook him cordially by the hand: ‘ Adieu, 
mon. brave.” 

** Adieu, Monsieur!’ and ‘‘ Vive I’ Empereur !”’ 
he shouted. 

‘¢ Vive ’ Empereur !”’ I responded. 

“* Vive ’Empereur!” cried Baptiste, who was 
looking on from his post at the carriage door. 

‘* Vive l’Empereur!”’ screamed the postilions, 
cracking their whips, whilst the horses neighed 
and capered as if they wished to share also in the 
enthusiasm of the moment ! 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Tuere is nothing so apparently easy for every 
one to arrive at and portray, and yet so impos- 
sible to obtain, as a genuine picture of private and 
domestic life. For the present, one scarcely prizes 
such a thing, it is so See. so universal, 
But have the private domestic life of one century 
or age daguerreotyped for the contemplation and 
amusement of the century after—this makes a 
chef-d’euvre. Novels do not do this, or have not 
done it. Does Fielding give a true picture of his 
aget I hope and believe not. Does Richardson ! 
We know he does not. Does Smollett? A smile 
must answer. The memoirs of great people tell 
but the libels of the great, and these are told dis- 
creetly. Even amidst the ocean of French me- 
moirs, how few are there that give a faithful and 
interesting sketch of private and domestic life! 
Marmontel is charming, but his ey 
savors of the pastoral. Rousseau is abominable 
We have on record the life of a soldier, that of a 
courtier, of a lawyer, of the artist and goldsmith, 
as in Benvenuto, of a man of letters, of the actor. 
But a vivid representation of bourgeois life, that 
we have not. 

Had we been told that Alexandre Dumas would 
have treated the world tv such a picture, we should 
not have believed it. The dramatist, always 
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who artistically knows that in the representation 
of that section of life, truth, the simple truth, is 
the greatest of all charms. 

Considerable and universal laughter was in- 
dulged in at the expense of Dumas by his ac- 
quaintances, and even his admirers, when, on the 
occasion of a certain trial, he gave in his name as - 
Davy Marquis de la Pailleterie. His memoir com- 
mences with the proof of his right to this title. 
His great per bore the appellate of Marquis 
de la Pailleterie, and had been second to the 
Marshal Due de Richelieu, in his well known duel 
with the Prince de Lixen. He sold his lands and 
emigrated to St. Domingo in search of fortune ; 
there, by a woman of color, whom, Dumas asserts, 
his grandfather married, he had the future 
General Dumas, the father of our man of letters. 
This mulatto giant, a Hercules in form, a 
but ill with his father, although they both returned 
to France together ; and when there, to be inde- 
pendent of his father, he enlisted in a dragoon 
regiment, dropping his claim to the future title 
of Davy de la Pailleterie, and assumed merely the 
name of his mother, Dumas. The revolution 
found him a sergeant, but in a very short time 
made him a colonel and a general. Of the great 
courage, activity, and strength of General Dumas 
there cannot bea doubt. Commanding a division, 
or under any leader, he was invaluable, as he 
proved in Italy and in the Tyrol; but as com- 
mander-in-chief he evidently had some defects or 
characteristics, which but too naturally escaped the 
discernment of his son, but which prevented him 
remaining even two months consecutively in com- 
mand, Thatof La Vendée, indeed, the republican 
government were inclined to leave him; but he 


- | declined the task of reducing the royalist insurrec- 


tion of these provinces with a republican army, 
The had abandoned itself to cruelty and rapine. 








The capture of the Alpine forts of Piedmont, the 
| siege of Mantua, and the advance through the 
| Tyrol, from Botzen to Brixen, were the military 
| — in which General Dumas chiefly distin- 
| guished himself. His defence of a bridge single- 
, handed in the Tyrol, caused him to be presented to 


seeking to surprise, the novelist ever revelling in, the Directory as the Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol. 
the fabulous, the portrayer of court and military | His son may be allowed some pious exaggeration 
adventurers and duellists, of all kinds of extraordi-; in recounting these fails d’armes. Dumas claims 
nary and bustling scenes and character, to sit down for his father the merit of having surprised and 
and give us the picture of village life. George: seized, in the intestines of a spy, a letter of General 
Sand may do that, we should say, but Dumas, Alvinzi’s, addressed to the governor of Mantua, and 
never. Yet it is this precisely that Dumas has announcing his intention of forcing the heights 
done. He spent the first fifteen years of his life | and fighting the battle of Rivoli. If so, Bonaparte 
in 2 little town, Villers Cotercts, about sixty miles had the advantage of entering upon that action, 
north-east of Paris. And he has given a mest aware of the intention and manceuvres of his 
detailed and pictorial history of this village, or enemy. Bonaparte, however, gave Dumas no 
rather town, during ten or twelve years, from the thanks, no promotion, not even a sabre of honor. 
middle of Napoleon’s reign to the middle of Louis , Still he was too brave an officer not to be employed, 
the Eighteenth’s. Dumas’ memoirs are of course and Bonaparte brought Dumas with him to Egypt, 
an Olla Podrida,a mixture of everything, politics, where his swarthy complexion and gigantic form 
literature, courts and coulisses, dramas, and coups, commanded immense respect from the Egyptian 
d'état. But amidst such a world of stirring scenes | race. His son gives him credit for having, by 
and personages there is nothing so charming or so personal exertion, put down the insurrection of 


interesting as the sketches from the life of the 
friends and acquaintances who illumined his young 


days, from the humble tradesman and smart! 


modisté, to the lords and ladies of the chéteaus in 
his vicinity. 

In this minute picture of a French town, its 
habits, ways, troubles, prejudices, amusements, 
and opinions, there is nothing fabulous, improba- 
ble, exaggerated, or given for effect. It is the 
simple truth, told of himself and others, by one 


Cairo, whilst Bonaparte himself, after Kleber's 
assassination, non erat inventus. 

Every one has seen the large picture of Giro- 
det, representing the quelling of the insurrec- 
| tionof Cairo. When first ordered, General Dumas, 
the real hero of the day, was also to be the hero of 
the picture. But, b yo orders, he was 
omitted altogether, the fine figure of the French 
general being replaced by that of a fair-haired and 
| gallant hussar, the likeness of no officer in the army, 
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and thus belying the historical fact which the 
picture was intended to illustrate. Dumas was so 
recalcitrant, so open-mouthed against Bonaparte 
and his ambition, that the latter allowed Dumas 
to set sail before himself to Europe. He was 
captured at Naples, thrust into prison, and made to 
endure all kinds of ill-treatment, of which continued 
attempts to poison him were the worst feature. 
General Dumas got free at the peace, but with a 
constitution destroyed by the drugs given him in 
the Neapolitan prison, and with all hopes of ad- 
vancement cut off by the elevation of Bonaparte, 
between whom and him there was a gulf of enmity. 
Dumas could never get even the arrears of his pay 
accruing during hisimprisonment. Neither could 
he ever obtain indemnity or employ. He retired 
to Villers Coterets, where he had married, and in 
the neighborhood of which he lived till his death. 

Dumas’ mother, the wife and widow of the gen- 
eral, was the daughter of the chief innkeeper of 
Villers Coterets, but nevertheless allied to the 

ntry of the country round, as well as to the 

rgeoise of the town. And nothing can so full 

depict the strange originality (to us) of F te | 
society, as the pictures of a young man, Dumas, 
cqually intimate with Madame de Valence and her 
society, M. Deviolaine, Inspector of Forests, and 
his society, and withal the hail-fellow well met 
with every one, even the lowest tradesfolk, male or 
female, of the town. In England, with its rules 
of caste, this were impossible. In Villers Coterets 
it was quite natural. Not only did young Dumas 
go from a visit to Villers Hellon, and from the society 
of Madame de Valence and of M. Leuven to that of 
the worthy tradespeople of the town, but the per- 
sons of these different classes met at the same féte 
and joined in the same dance, many a time and 
oft, without the one derogating from their rank, or 
the other presuming upon the familiarity so as to 
cause an inconvenient result. One of the persons 
whom Dumas met in this society was Marie 
Capelle, then a child, grand-daughter of M. Col- 
lard, and descended illegitimately from Philip 
Egalité. Marie Capelle, the reader will recollect, 
was afterwards Madame Lafarge, and claimed 
relationship by descent with the family of Orleans. 
reigning at the time of her trial and condemna- 
tion. The death of Madame Laffarge has just 
been announced in the French papers, and it will 
be seen that a Mademoiselle Collard, to be noticed 
also in these volumes, attended her not only in her 
last moments but in her last years. Villers Cot- 
erets, it should be noted, was the country resi- 
dence of the House of Orleans, was to it what Ver- 
sailles was to the king. Hence all the people of 
Villers Coterets were especially interested in the 
family of Orleans, and it in them. So that Dumas 
is able, from the mere traditions heard by his 
juvenile ear, to give agreat many anecdotes and par- 
ticularities of the family. Young Dumas had even 
seen Madame de Monteson, wife and widow of the 
Duke of Orleans, father of Philip Egalité. Mad- 
ame de Genlis was her niece. The duke return- 
ing home suddenly one day, found M. de Valence 
on his knees before his wife, Madame de Montes- 
gon. The marriage was one by the /eft hand, that 
did not make the lady a duchess. She conjured 
ay her husband’s surprise, by exclaiming that 
M. de Valence was on his knees to her, supplicat- 
ing that she might use her influence to procure for 
him the hand of Pulcherie, daughter of Madame 
de Genlis by the Duke de Chartres. This saved 
M. de Valence from a scrape, and endowed him 
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with a wife. And hence the descent of these 
families, the Collards and Capelles, from Philip 
Egalité. Madame de Genlis used to pay visits 
now and then to her descendants at Villers Cot- 
erets. Dumas was present at one of these visits, 
and avows that the impression left on him by the 
authoress of the ‘* Veillées du Chateau,”’ was that 
of a witch. 

The memoir contains some charming pictures of 
village fétes and rustic festivities, with full-length 
portraits of the personages, so truly done as to in- 
terest the reader as much as if he had accompanied, 
and was destined to accompany them through six- 
teen volumes of a harrowing and diluted story. 
Another powerful portion of the volume consists of 
sporting stories—the description of the boar-hunts 
especially in the forest of Villers Coterets. Dumas 
gives minute portraits of every garde chasse, and 
does not spare us a dog, much less a boar, each of 
which is painted as Sneyders or Landseer might 
delight to do. These hunting expeditions are, 
indeed, chefs-d’euvre in their way. 

Among the most prominent in these sketches, 
of the living friends of Dumas, were M. Ribier de 
Leuven and his son Adolph. The eldest of these 
personages had been engaged with Ankerstrom in 
the conspiracy to kill the King of Sweden. The 
crime of this king, at least in the opinion and 
belief of his subjects, was his love of minions. A 
number of nobles did not fear to hint to the 
monarch their suspicions, and to declare to him 
their belief, that his flagitious conduct was the 
cause of there being no heir to the throne. In- 
stead of indignantly rejecting the imputation, and 
avenging it on the utterers, the monarch, it is said, 
retaliated by introducing one of his minions, named 
Monk, to the queen, and recommending him as a 
gallant. The consequence was, that the crown- 
prince born soon afier was considered illegitimate, 
was finally deposed, and died in exile, leaving 
behind him a progeny, called Princes and Prin- 
cesscs of Vasa, of one of whom lately the world has 
heard as likely to share the imperial throne of 
France with Louis Napoleon. Ribier de Leuven 
escaped with confiscation and exile, but, as a regi 
cide, was driven from country to country, till he 
settled at Villers Coterets. His son Adolph, a 
little the senior of Dumas in years, but much his 
senior in worldly education, being given to versi- 
fying and dramatizing, inoculated our auto- 
biographer at the time with those tastes and occu- 
pations, which have since constituted his profes- 
sion and his renown. The De Leuvens were in 
timate friends of Arnault, the Napoleonite poet 
and dramatist. There needed little more to decide 
young Dumas’ vocation. An amusing chapter 
recounts a visit, in which Dumas accompanied his 
father to see Pauline, sister of Napoleon, then 
separated from Prince Borghese. She is depicted 
as very beautiful, very fair in skin, very small and 
weakly. The hounds in full ery having passed the 
windows of the chdteau, the general proposed to 
her to get out and look at them. ‘I Soon no ob- 
jection,”’ Pauline replied, “‘ if you convey me, but 
otherwise I would not take the trouble to move.”’ 
And General Dumas accordingly carried the 
princess in his arms to the window, a circum- 
stance that made its impression on our auto- 


ee. 

ving picked a smattering of Latin, with 
the knowledge of French literature, that always 
makes ofa youth’s education in that country, 
young Dumas entered as clerk to a notary. His 
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father’s half-pay dying with him, poor Dumas’ 
mother and himself had nothing left but an in- 
significant sum, too small to produce any income 
at interest. Still they lived on, the boy gayly 
enough, his time divided between sporting, rhym- 


ing, and, of course, love-making ; the scenes of 


the latter are about as un-English as could be 
well supposed. An interesting portion of these 
memoirs is the description of the political feeling 
which prevailed in a French provincial town from 
1805 to 1820. At the commencement of this 

riod every Frenchman was enraptured and in 
_ with Napoleon, except, indeed, those who, 
like General Dumas, had known him intimately, 
and had crossed his ambition or his temper. A 
few years later the adoration was turned to 
execration, in the breasts, at least, of the female 

pulation. Mothers cursed him—there were 
awe in every town from whom their sons had 
been torn, without return or tidings. Heaven help 
Napoleon in those days, had he had to be tried for 
any offence by a jury of French matrons! they 
would have han ed him without delay or remorse. 
The male population remained, however, fasci- 
nated by his glory and exploits. Then came the 
Russian reverses—the German struggle—and the 
sentiments of the people, even of the women, 
rallied back to the great and now unfortunate 
commander, to the man who had represented the 
Revolution, and carried its conquests to the 
remotest — of Europe. So generous, indeed, 
were the French to him, that new legions would 
have sprung up, at the stamp of his foot, to replace 
his salt veterans, had enough remained of the 
young population to furnish forth the legions. 

ut the great campaign had exhausted the 
country, and in his last great expedition to 
Russia, with nearly a million of men, he com- 
mitted the great military fault of marching fourth 
his all, and leaving no reserve, not even in the 
rowing youth of the land. The attraction of the 
Tuadibie for Napoleon is in no one better ex- 
emplified than in Dumas himself, whose gallant 
father Bonaparte not only grossly neglected, but 
cruelly injured. Still Alexandre Dumas flings up 
his cap for Napsleon upon a hundred occasions. 
He afterwards became a clerk or secretary in the 
household of Louis Philippe, then Duke of Or- 
leans, and the place was given him by the duke 
out of a kind veneration for the memory of his 
father. Nevertheless, with every reason to revere 
Louis —— and execrate Bonaparte, Dumas 
does precisely the reverse, not from calculation or 
ingratitude, but from the French impulse, exag- 
gerated, no doubt, by the susceptibility of the 


t. 
wT ed Madame Dumas got a tobacco shop, 
a place in the gift of the government, it did not 
sutlice for her wants and those of her son, who had 
not steadiness or a vocation for the place of nota- 
ry’s clerk. ‘The youth accordingly gathered up all 
the letters he could find, addressed by men in 
power to his father, when living, and set off with 
them to Paris, calculating that if one of them 
made a hit, it would repay the effort. Murat and 
Brune had been old friends of his father ; but they 
had both perished. Marshal Sebastiani was an- 
other, and he was one of the first to whom young 
Dumas hied. But SeLastiani would have nothing 
to say to the son of his old comrade. Victor, 
Duke de Belluno, was another whose letters called 
his father friend. He wrote, and waited and re- 
waited on the Duke de Belluno, who could not 
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lead want of power, for he was minister of war. 
Bat the Duke of Belluno would not recollect the 
name of Dumas, or pay any attention to the claim 
of his son. Beaten down by disappointment, but 
driven on by hunger, the youth, as a last resource, 
tried General Foy. Foy saw him instantly, ques- 
tioned him, took an interest in him. What did 
he know? what could he do? The answers were 
little satisfactory. But Foy was a man of heart 
and of his word, and but a few days passed, ere the 
general had procured for Dumas a situation of 
clerk, first at 487., soon to be 60/., a year, in the 
office of the private affairs of the Duke of Orleans. 
Thus was achieved the great object of every young 
Frenchman’s ambition, the getting livelihood anda 
pied a terre in Paris. 

Admitted into the private bureaux of the Palais 
Royal, Dumas gives amusing sketches of his 
brother clerks, of the head employés, and of some 
of the habits and peculiarities of Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans. There was nothing about 
which he was more particular than about his cor- 
respondence ; whilst Louis the Eighteenth wrote 
his billets and epigrams on the smallest pieces of 
paper, Louis Philippe seldom condescended to em- 

loy his serene pen on anything less than an in- 
olio page. Carlisle is said to have written his 
‘“‘ History of the French Revolution,”’ or his notes 
for it, on myriads of pieces of paper, each the size 
of a crown-piece, or a bay-leaf, so that a gust of 
wind often proved a serious derangement of his 
ideas. There was no fear of Louis Philippe’s 
ideas being so deranged, at least those he placed 
on paper. The folding and sealing of a letter 
were also objects of grave care and consider- 
ation with him. And the only regret he is said 
to have expressed on Dumas’ first leaving him 
was, that the fellow knew how to seal a letter in 
perfection. Louis Philippe was a great  stickler 
for method and punctuality, and he had no idea 
of one of his clerks being anything but a clerk. 
Hence he was highly offended on learning that a 
young gentleman in his office had had the imperti- 
nence not only to write verses, but to compose & 
drama. His words were characteristic : ‘‘ M. Alex- 
andre Dumas has thought fit to turn to literature ; 
he cannot — perform his duties as my clerk.”’ 
Perhaps his royal highness was right as to clerk- 
ship; but he allowed his librarians, Vatout and 
De ~ to indulge in literature as they pleased. 
In his library this was not misplaced, but at the 
desk of a copying clerk it was. 

The future king’s taste came rather from a de- 
sire of patronizing the fine arts and the Muses, 
than from the intrinsic love of them. He was 
always in his /oge at the ‘‘ Frangais’’ during a 
first representation, affecting to support the national 
drama, whilst he left the opera to the Duke of 
Berry and the ultra-royalists. In art he employed 
Horace Vernet to cover the walls of Versailles with 
canvass painted @ Ja toise. When a patron wants 
discernment and taste, what is to be expected of 
the artist? We hear a great deal of the univer- 
sality and acuteness of French taste for the arts ; 
and yet we find certain facts tell terribly against 
any such assumption. Such, for instance, is the 
story of poor Gericault, whose last moments, or 
last days, are told in these memoirs. Geri- 
eault could find no purchaser for his ‘ Ship- 
wreck of the Medusa,’’ now one of the most 
incontestable ornaments of the: Louvre. After 
his death the government was induced to an 





insignificant price for it, in order that they might 
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have the heads cut out to serve as models for the 
= schools of design. What Vandalism was 

ere! For, if painter and picture were really not 
first-rate, why give his works as models to the 
rising generation? If he was first-rate, or even 
second-rate, why mutilate his picture? Gericault 
died of the same disease that poor D’Orsay died of, 
carie des vertébres, which he got in a curious and 
negligent way. The French have a bad custom of 
wearing a steel buckle behind to tighten the waist- 
band of their trousers. As this would not fasten, 
Gericault tied his, and made a knot of the straps. 
His horse threw him; these made a bruise or 
wound on his back-bone, and it ended in a caries 
which carried him off. 

Henceforth Alexandre Dumas gave himself to 
the drama, and gave himself to it, as a man ought 
to do in order to succeed, that is, with his whole 
soul. Any books that he ever wrote were subsid- 
iary to the drania, or excerpta, bits torn or saved 
from it. Now, Dumas is an excellent dramatist ; 
at least, he possesses some of the highest qualities 
of the drama, and had he sobriety, patience, taste, 
would have left chefs-d’euvre for the stage. And 
yet, in our opinion at least, it is as a narrator, a 
conteur, that Dumas excels; that is, in the quality 
which is the reverse of the dramatic. There is 
no writer who can be so powerful or entrainant in 
narrating, as the readers of his interminable novels 
can tell. But there is no corps of novelists, no 
temple of mere letters ; whereas there is a corps 
of dramatists, and they have not one temple, but a 
thousand. A dramatist or an actor is, therefore, 
in Dumas’ eyes, the first character in existence, 
the first personage of his age, and as Corneille 
eclipses Richelieu, and the fame of Sophocles that 
of even Pericles, so Dumas would say to Thiers, 
to Guizot, or to Louis Napoleon himself, in their 
chairs of preéminence and state, ‘‘ Ote-toi, que je 
m’y mette.”’ The autobiography of Dumas is thus, 
in truth, a history of the drama in France, its 
writers, and its actors. And in this history of 
them is a great deal to interest; there is also 
much that is seccatura. We willingly read ac- 
counts and anecdotes of Tulma, Georges, and 
Duchesnois, as well as of three or four of the first 
dramatists. But of the hoc genus omne, of whom 
Dumas speaks, and at considerable length, the 
English reader at least cares not one button. There 
will thus be much to skip for a reader, to shorten 
for a translator. The portraiture of Talma, and 
the sketches of his conversations and acquaint- 
ances, are charming. Georges and Talma were, 
indeed, the only great artistes of Napoleon’s age. 
He would have given millions for first-rate talent 
in any department of literature—that is, if the 
talent would make homage and obeisance to him, 
as Chateaubriand did, and as De Stael did not. 
But his reign produced, besides his own victories 
and civic achievements, nothing truly great or 
sublime, save an actor and three actresses. Strange, 
that there should be the rare coincidence in Eng- 
land and in France, of great theatrical talent, and 
such small dramatic genius to support or feed it. 
Our Kembles, Keans, and Siddons were unfortunate 
in having no Dumas to see them in his days of 
young enthusiasm, and theirs of mature perfection, 
in one to their being chronicled and depicted. 

The literary sketches are fewer than the dra- 
matic, but some of them are characteristic. That in 
Madame Girardin’s saloon, where Hugo suggests 
to Theophile Gautier his verses on Corneille, which 
Arsene Houssaye, the director, demands, and which 
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the censor forbids, is a striking scene of yesterday 
life. The political anecdotes are neither good nor 
original. But the history of Maria Stella will be 
read with interest, as Dumas, from having copied 
the papers respecting her in the bureau of the Duke 
of Orleans, became fully aware of the facts. The 
story, often alluded to, but never told, is, that 
Egalité, Duke of Orleans, travelling in Italy with 
his family, his duchess was confined of her first- 
born. It was a girl, the story goes, and was ex- 
changed for a male child, born at the same time 
to the wife of the gaoler of the town. It is an 
easily and, we believe, an oft-invented story. But 
the curious part of it is, that Maria Stella, who 
was trained up as the gaoler’s daughter, brought 
her cause before the Italian courts, with such tes- 
timony to support it that she obtained judgment in 
her favor, pronouncing her the eldest child of the 
House of Orleans, thereby declaring Louis Philippe 
supposititious. Maria Stella came to France with 
these proofs, and Louis Philippe gave himself all 
the trouble in the world to refute them. In the 
midst of the dispute, he became king, and Maria 
Stella died in a garret, though certainly a well- 
conditioned garret, of the Rue Rivoli, looking on 
the Tuileries. Many may remember her windows, 
which were covered in front with wire, so as to 
form an aviary, and to attract whole legions of 
sparrows. This concourse of volatiles drew more 
eyes upon Maria Stella and her abode, than did 
her claim to be a princess of the house of Orleans. 

This autobiography, which has appeared in the 
Ffeuilletons, or the daily numbers of ‘* La Presse,” 
and which have only just been collected in volumes, 
have not as yet come down to 1830. The writer 
is still immersed in the theatrical and literary 
doings of Louis the Eighteenth’s reign, including 
his own early dramas, and the struggle which he 
and Hugo undertook against the classics. Apropos 
of these he gives an interesting sketch of Madame 
Dorval, the great actress of the rising romantic 
school. In the pages of Dumas, she appears an 
angel of beauty and voice. In our recollection, 
she was one of the most powerful of actresses, but 
her features were vulgar, and the want, or the ap- 
parent want, of a roof to her mouth, gave to her 
voice an expression perfectly hideous, which it re- 
quired all her talent to redeem. Dumas’ career 
and successes as a dramatist deserve, however, to 
be treated specially and apart. He himself has as 
yet scarcely entered on the subject, and has but 
sketched the characters of his predecessors. His 
portraiture of Delavigne, rather of the harshest, 
has led to some controversy. For whilst St. Beuve 
in his ‘* Causeries de Lundi’’ has partly taken up 
the defence of Delavigne, Salvandy has published 
a long essay in the ‘‘ Debats,”’ not merely defend- 
ing but apotheosizing his friend. French writers 
of the present day, indeed, knowing they have 
been forbidden to touch on politics, have trans 
ferred their combats to the literary soil. And the 
merits of Paul Louis Courrier or Chateaubriand 
have become the kind of topics, which engross the 
essayist and the critic. 

Of the highest power in such a tournament, Dumas 
is not so mand 7 on other topics. For example, “ 
when he sketches England, Dumas is rudely igno- 
rant. He has three chapters on Byron full of 
nonsense and error. As many on the Emperor 
Alexander are mere book-making. And yet even 
in these there is that charm of vivacious and 
agreeable narrative, which compels the reader to 
continue. It is remarkable how intensely French, 
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one may say, indeed, how narrowly French some 
of the best French writers are. Dumas, Hugo, 
Sue, Scribe, are all French in their prejudices and 
ignorance, as well as in the higher qualities of 
vivacity, force, and dramatic po. Madame 
Sand is not so ultra-French, and Larmartine, the 
best writer of all, perhaps is cosmopolite. The 
most interesting part of this autobiography will be, 
no doubt, where it begins to treat of his illustrious 
cotemporaries, with some of whom he is on the 
worst, but, with others, on the bestofterms. But 
Dumas is free-spoken. He promises full-length 
pictures of all his literary friends and acquaint- 
ances. And as the ‘ Presse’* owes its great vogue 
and sale to these publications, which are at the 
same time the main sheet of poor Dumas’ re- 
sources in his present exile, we may expect even 
more life and interest from what is to come, than 
from the parts already written. 





Part of an Article from Fraser’s Magazine. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. BEECHER STOWE 
AND HER FAMILY. 


BY AN ALABAMA MAN, 


Tue family to which Mrs. Stowe belongs, is more 
widely and favorably known than almost any other 
in the United States. It consists of the following 
persons :— 

1, Rev. Lyman Beecher, the father, a doctor 
of divinity, ex-president of Lane theolog- 
ical seminary, and late pastor * of a Pres- 
byterian church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. Rev. William Beecher, pastor at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


3. Rev. Edward Beecher, pastor at Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

4. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor at New 
York city. 

5. Rev. Charles Beecher, pastor at Newark, 
New Jersey. 

6. Rev. Thomas Beecher, pastor at Williams- 


burg, New Jersey. 

7. Rev. George Beecher, deceased several years 
since. His death was caused by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a gun. At the time 
he was one of the most eminent men in 
the western church. 

8. Mr. James Beecher, engaged in commercial 
business at Boston. 

9. Miss Catherine Beecher. 

10. Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
11, Mrs. Perkins. 
12. Mrs. Hooker. 


Twelve! the apostolic number. And of the 
twelve, seven apostles of the pulpit and two of the 
pen, after the manner of the nineteenth century. 

f the other three, one has been swept into com- 
merce by the strong current setting that way in 
America ; and the other two, wives of lawyers of 
respectable standing, and mothers of families, have 
been absorbed by the cares and affections of do- 
mestic life. They are said to be in no way inferior, 
in point of natural endowments, to the nine who 
have chosen to play their parts in life before a larger 
public. Indeed, persons who know intimately all 
the twelve, are puzzled to assign superiority to any 


* This word, though strange to English ears, is the 
only one used in the United States to designate a sta- 
tioned minister of the Presbyterian and a few other de- 
nominations. 
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one of them. With the shades of difference which 
always obtain between individual characters, they 
bear a striking resemblance to each other, not 
only physically but intellectually and morally. 
All of them are about the common size—the doc- 
tor being a trifle below it, and some of the sons a 
trifle above it—neither stout nor slight, but com- 
pactly and ruggedly built. Their movements and 
gestures have much of the abruptness and want 
of — common in Yankee land,-where the opera 
and dancing-school are considered as institutions 
of Satan. Their features are large and irregular, 
and though not free from a certain manly beauty 
in the men, are scarcely redeemed from homeliness 
in the women, by the expression of intelligence 
and wit which lights them up, and fairly sparkles 
in the bluish-gray eyes. 

All of them have the energy of character. rest- 
less activity, strong convictions, tenacity of pur- 
pose, deep sympathies, and spirit of self-sacrifice 
which are such invaluable qualities in the charac- 
ter of propagandists. It would be impossible for 
the theologians among them to be members of 
any other than the Church militant. Father and 
sons, they have ever been in the thickest of the 
battles fought in the Church and by it; and al- 
ways have moved together in solid column. To 
them, questions of scholastic theology are mum- 
meries, dry and attractionless ; they are practical, 
— in the real present, dealing with questions 
which palpitate with vitality. Temperance, for- 
eign and home missions, the influence of com- 
merce on public morality, the conversion of young 
men, the establishment of theological seminaries, 
education, colonization, abolition, and political 
obligations of Christians ; on matters such as these 
do the Beechers expend their energies. Nor do 
they disdain taking an active part in public affairs ; 
one of them was appointed, at New York city, to 
address Kossuth on his arrival. What is remark- 
able is, that though they have come in violent 
collision with many of the abuses of American 
society, their motives have never been seriously 
attacked. This exemption from the ordinary lot 
of reformers is owing, not only to their consistent 
disinterestedness, but to a certain Yankee pru- 
dence, which prevents their advancing without 
being sure of battalions behind them; and, also 
to a reputation the family has acquired for eccen- 
tricity. As public speakers, they are far above 
mediocrity ; not graceful, but eloquent, with a 
lively scorn of the mean and perception of the 
comic, which overflow in pungent wit and wither- 
ing satire ; and sometimes, in the heat of extem- 
poraneous speaking, in biting sarcasm. ‘Their 
style of cratory would often seem, to a staid, 
church-going Englishman, to contrast too strongly 
with the usual decorum of the pulpit. 

Nine of the Beechers- are authors. They are 
known to the reading and religious public of the 
United States, by reviews, essays, sermons, ora- 
tions, debates, and discourses on a great variety 
of subjects, chiefly of local or momentary interest. 
All of these productions are marked by vigorous 
thought; very few by that artistic excellence 
that conformity to the laws of the ideal, which 
alone confer a late value on the creations of the 
brain. Many of them are controversial, or wear 
an ssive air which is unmistakable. Those 
which are of durable interest, and of a high order 
of literary merit, are six temperance sermons by 
Dr. Beecher; a volume of practical sermons by 
the same ; the Virgin and her Son, an imaginative 
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work by Charles Beecher, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Stowe ; some articles on Biblical Literature, 
by Edward Beecher; Truth stranger than Fiction, 
and other Tales, by Miss Catherine Beecher ; Do- 
mestic Economy, Wy the same; Twelve Lectures to 
Young Men, by Henry Ward Beecher; An In- 
troduction to the Works of Charlotte Elizabeth, by 
Mrs. Stowe; The May-Flower, by Mrs. Stowe, 
being a collection of stories ori lnally published in 
the newspapers; and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Iam 
sorry not to be able to place in this category many 
letters, essays, and addresses on education, and 
—* those from the pen of Catherine 

cher. Before Mrs. Stowe’s last book, her ce- 
lebrity was hardly equal to her maiden sister's. 
Catharine had a wider reputation as an authoress, 
and her indefatigable activity in the cause of edu- 
cation had won for her very general esteem. I 
may add, in this connection, that it is to her the 
United States are indebted for the only extensively 
useful association for preparing and sending capa- 
ble female teachers to the West. She had the 
energy and the tact to organize and put it in suc- 
cessful operation. 

Such is the family in the bosom of which Mrs. 
Stowe’s character has been formed. We cannot 
dismiss it without pausing before the venerable 
figure of the father, to whom the honor of deter- 
mining the bent of the children properly belongs. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher is now seventy-eight years 
old. Born before the American Revolution, he 
has been, until recently, actively and ably dis- 
charging duties which would be onerous for most 
men in the prime of life. He was the son of a 
New England blacksmith, and was brought up to 
the trade of his father. He had arrived at mature 
age when he quitted the anvil, and began his col- 
legiate studies at Yale College, New Haven. Ten 
— later, we find him pastor of the church at 

itchfield, and rising into fame as a pulpit orator. 
His six sermons on temperance extended his repu- 
tation through the United States; I might say 
through Europe, for they ran rapidly through sev- 
eral editions in England, and were translated into 
several languages on the Continent. Being now 
favorably known, he was called to the pastoral 
charge of the most influential Presbyterian Church 
at Boston, where he remained until 1832. In 
that year a project long entertained by that portion 
of the Presbyterian Church, whose active and en- 
lightened piety and liberal tendencies had gained 
for it the name of New School, was put into exe- 
cution ; the Lane Theological and Literary Sem- 
inary was founded. Its object being to prepare 
oung men for the Gospel ministry, such facilities 
for manual labor were offered by it as to make it 
feasible for any young man of industry to defray 
by his own exertions a large part of the expenses 
of his education. Dr. Beecher had long been re- 
ed as the only man competent to direct an 
institution which, it was fondly hoped, would 
demonstrate the practicability of educating mind 
and body at the same time, infuse new energy into 
the work of domestic and foreign missions, and 
revolutionize the Presbyterian Church. A large 
corps of learned and able professors was selected 
toaid him. The doctor removed to his new home 
in the immediate neighborhood of Cincinnati, and 
remained there until 1850, with what success in 
his chief object we shall hereafter see. 

A certain eccentricity of manner and character, 

and sharpness of repartee, have given rise to hun- 
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dreds of amusing anecdotes respecting Dr. Beecher. 
Some of them paint the man. 

His lively sense of the comic element in every- 
thing, breaks out on the most unlikely occasions. 
One dark night, as he was driving home, with his 
wife and Mrs. Stowe in the carriage, the whole 
party was upset over a bank about fifteen feet 

igh. They had no sooner extricated themselves 
from the wreck, than Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. 
Stowe, who were unhurt, returned thanks for their 
providential escape. ‘Speak for yourselves,” 
said the doctor, who was feeling his bruises ; “I 
have got a good my hard bumps, anyhow.” 

In many matters, he is what Miss Olivia would 
have called ‘‘ shiftless,”” None of the Goldsmith 
family were more so. No appeal to him for char- 
ity, or a contribution to a good cause, ever goes 
unresponded to, so long as 2 has any money in 
his pockets. As the family income is not unlim- 
ited, this generosity is sometimes productive of 
inconvenience, One day, his wife had given him 
from the common purse twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars in bills, with particular instructions to buy a 
coat, of which he stood in need. He went down 
to the city to make the purchase, but stopping on 
the way at a meeting in behalf of foreign missions, 
the box was handed round, and in went his little 
roll of bills. He forgot his coat in h.s anxiety for 
the Sandwich Islanders. 

Well do [ remember the first time I heard him 
preach. It was seventeen yearsago. From early 
childhood I had been taught to reverence the name 
of the great divine and orator, and I had long 
oun myself the pleasure of listening to him. 
My first Sunday morning in Cincinnati found me 
sitting with his congregation. The pastor was not 
as punctual as the flock. Several minutes had 
elapsed after the regular hour for beginning the 
service, when one of the doors opened, and I saw 
a hale looking old gentleman enter. As he pulled 
off his hat, half a dozen papers covered with notes 
of sermons fluttered down to the floor; the hat 
appeared to contain a good many more. Stooping 
down and — them up deliberately, he came 
scuttling along down the aisle, with a step so quick 
and resolute as rather to alarm certain prejudices I 
had on the score of clerical solemnity. Had I met 
him on a parade ground, I should have singled him 
out as some general in undress, spite of the decided 
stoop contracted in yoy & the iron-gray hair 
brushed stiffly towards the back of the head; the 
keen, sagacious eyes, the firm, hard lines of the 
brown and wrinkled visage, and the passion and 
power latent about the mouth with its long and 
scornful under-lip, bespoke a character more likely 
to attack than to defend, todo than to suffer. His 
manner did not change my first impression. The 
ceremonies preliminary to the sermon were de- 
spatched in rather a summary way. A petition in 
the long prayer was expressed so pithily I have 
never forgotten it. I forget now what reprehen- 
sible intrigue our rulers were busy in at the time, 
but the doctor, after praying for their adoption of 
various useful measures, alluded to their conduct 
in the following terms: ‘‘ And, O Lord! grant we 
may not despise our rulers; and grant they may 
not act so that we can’t help it.”’ It may be 
doubted whether any English bishop has ever 
uttered a similar prayer for king and parliament. 
To deliver his sermon, the preacher stood bolt 
upright, stiff as a musket. At first, he twitched 





and replaced his spectacles a dozen times in as 
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many minutes with a nervous motion, gesturing 
meanwhile with frequent pump-handle strokes of 
his right arm; but, as he went on, his unaffected 
language be; to glow with animation, his 
simple style e figurative and graphic, and 
flashes of irony lighted up the dark ground-work 
of his puritanical reasoning. Smiles and tears 
chased each other over the faces of many in the 
audience. His peroration was one of great beauty 
and power. I have heard him hundreds of times 
since, and he has never failed to justify his claim 
to the title of ‘* the old man eloquent.’ 

Harriet Beecher was born in Litchfield about the 
year 1812. After the removal of the family to 
Boston, she enjoyed the best educational ad- 
vantages of that city. With the view of preparin 
herself for the business of instruction, she acqui 
all the ordinary accomplishments of ladies, and 
much of the learning usually reserved for the 


stronger sex. At an early age she began to aid 
her elder sister, Catherine, in the management of 
a flourishing female school, which had been built 


up by the latter. When their father went west, 
the sisters accompanied him, and opened a similar 
establishment in Cincinnati. 

This city is situated on the northern bank of 
the Ohio. The range of hills which hugs the river 
for hundreds of miles above, here es from it 
in a cemi-circle, broken by a valley and several 
ravines, leaving a basin several square miles in 
surface. This is the site of the busy manufactur- 
ing and commercial town which, in 1832, contained 
less than forty thousand inhabitants, and at 
present contains more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand—a rapid increase, which must be 
attributed, in a great measure, to the extensive 
trade it carries on with the slave states. The high 
hill, whose point, now crowned with an ob- 
servatory, overhangs the city on the east, stretches 
away to the east and north in a long sweep of 
table-land. On this is situated Lane Seminary— 
Mrs. Stowe’s home for eighteen long years. Near 
the seminary buildings, and on the public road, are 
certain comfortable brick residences, situated in 
yards green with turfed grass, and half-concealed 
from view by acacias, locusts, rose-bushes, and 
vines of honeysuckle and clematis. These were 
oceupied by Dr. Beecher and the professors. There 
are other residences more pretending in appear- 
ance, occupied by bankers, merchants, and men of 
fortune. ‘The little village thus formed is called 
Walnut Hills, and is one of the prettiest in the 
environs of Cincinnati. 

For several years after her removal to this place, 
Harriet Beecher continued to teach in connexion 
with her sister. She did so until her marriage 
with the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, a of biblical 
literature in the seminary of which her father was 
president. This gentleman was already one of the 
most distinguished ecclesiastical savans in America. 
After graduating with honor at Bowdoin College, 
Maine, and taking his theological degree at An- 
dover, he had been appointed professor at Dart- 
mouth College, New Hampshire, whence he had 
been called to Lane Seminary. Mrs. Stowe’s 
married life has been of that equable and sober 
happiness so common in the families of Yankee 
clergymen. It has been blessed with a numerous 
offspring, of whom five are still living. 
Stowe has known the fatigues of watching over the 
sick bed, and her heart Soe felt that grief which 
eclipses all others—that of a bereaved mother. 
Much of her time has been devoted to the educa- 
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tion of her children, while the ordinary household 
cares have devolved on a friend or distant relative 
who has always resided with her. She employed 
her leisure in contributing occasional pieces, tales 
and novelettes, to the magazines and newspapers. 
Her writings were of a high moral tone, and 
deservedly ee Only a small portion of them 
are comprised in the volume—The Mayflower— 
already mentioned. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
A SKETCH. 


THE summer sun is stealing fast away, 

And merry ci:ildren join in noisy mirth, 
Laughing and leaping in the golden ray, 

The wildest and the gayest things of earth. 
Fair forms are bounding rapidly about, 

Light as the fairy imps in sylvan rings, 
Drowning the blackbird’s song with ringing shout, 

And chasing down the moth with azure wings. 


But there is one, in quiet lonely mood, 
Taking a shadowy path apart from all, 
Choosing the mossy margin, where the flood 
Leads to the loud and dashing waterfall. 


Slow, lingering—now to gaze upon the tide, 
And watch the swelling ripples gliding by ; 

Now bending o’er the brooklet’s shelving side, 
With stiller breathing and a closer eye. 


He muses with a long and earnest glance, 
Noting the things his playmates never heed ; 
Pausing to see the water-lilies dance 
To the soft music of the wave-splashed reed. 


He wonders none beside himself can find 
Something to wonder at in woods and streams, 
And knows not that his fresh untutored mind 
Is dreaming busily the poet’s dreams. 


He feels the immortal light of spirit live 
Within his breast—but knows not that in years 
To come, that warm and flashing ray will give 
The brightest rainbow through the bitterest 
tears. 


Life’s sands run on, the wayward child is now 
All that foreboding tongues erst prophesied ; 

Reflection’s cloud has darkened on the brow, 
And all youth promised, Time has not denied. 


The cheeks have less of roundness and of red, 
The gray eye has become more softly deep ; 

The lips are thinner, but the spirit shed 
Around them tells that feeling does not sleep. 


And still he takes the lonely way, and still 
He saunters idly, seeming to love best 

That which he loved of old—the wimpling rill 
And the thick wood that holds the owlet’s nest. 


Yet does he lean against the straggling tree 
When summer flings her blossoms at his feet ; 
And still he thinks the whirring of the bee 
And distant tinkling sheep-bell music sweet. 


Yet does he wander on a starry night, 
When crystal dew-gems glitter on the sod ; 
Still will he hold upon the mountain height 
Close questioning with Nature and its Gop. 


What is he? Hark! the busy voice of Fame 
Sounds ’neath the household roof from heart to 
heart, 
And heralds forth his glory and his name, 
In notes whose echoes never shall depart. 


What is he? Ask it of his own proud breast, 
That glows amid cold poverty and wrong ; 

His lyre shall tell thee—he is bright and blest, 
The worshipped and the poor—a Child of Song, 
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JOHN SERGEANT. 


[Among the best subjects of pride belonging to the Phil- 
adelphians of the past generation, were the stainless and 
high characters of the three most eminent members of 
that Bar, and very intimate friends throughout their 
lives—Chasles Chauncey, John Sergeant, and Horace Bin- 
ney. We copy, with much sensibility, the words of the 
last.] 


Ata meeting of the Philadelphia Bar, held 26th of 
Nov., the Hon. William M. Meredith thus introduced res- 
olutions, part of which we copy. 


Before offering the resolutions which I am about 
to pro for the adoption of the Bar, I desire to 
state that they go beyond the tokens of respect and 
regret usual on similar occasions. On the loss of 
an associate of greatly more than ordinary merit, 
it is becoming that there should be an expression 
of something more than ordinary sensibility. 

Mr. Sergeant was born in this city, and lived 
here for seventy-three years, during fifty-three of 
which he was, as an advocate and counsellor, one 
of the ministers of justice. He has been known 
and honored for half a century, and in ability, in 
learning, in integrity, in liberal fairness, and in 
habitual courtesy, he has maintained the reputa- 
tion of the Bar of Philadelphia, and supported the 
inherent dignity of the profession. 

In speaking of a few of the more prominent 
points of his character, I shall but give a voice to 
the feelings and opinions of all who surround me, 
amorg whom are included friends of his youth, 
associates of his manhood, and reverers of his age. 
Earnest and convincing as an advocate, he was 
wise and faithful as a counsellor, and remarkable 
as a lawyer for comprehension, vigorous and clear 
intelligence, for patience of investigation and force 
of argument. Truth, directness, and fidelity per- 
vaded his character. 

Immersed throughout life in great professional 
concerns, he found time to perform, with uncom- 
mon interest and ability, the duties that devolved 
on him as acitizen. His countenance, his wealth, 
his aid, his active and energetic exertions by 
word and deed, were given with devotion and 
effect to the support of all the primary interests 
of society ; to every effort to uphold the cause of 
morals and order, or advance the progress of learn- 
ing, or establish in permanent institutions the in- 
terests of humanity and justice. 

On the larger stage of public duty, on which his 
career was long and his position conspicuous, he 
was always faithful to his country. Never neutral 
in his feelings—always decided in the expression 
of his opinions—often involved in the political 
heats of the hour, his earnest sincerity and manly 
frankness, while they conciliated the attachment 
of his political friends, commanded at all times the 
— of those who differed from him most widely 
and most warmly in sentiment. 

He who was so mindful of his duties toward 
man, could not well be otherwise than humble and 
true in his fidelity to the Almighty. He fulfilled 
his duties to society by the exam Ic of regular at- 
tendance on public worship, and lived and died as 
became a sincere and pious Christian, Therefore 
his age was pleasant and tranquil, and his death 
full of peace, and therefore he is mourned by the 
friends to whom he was endeared—by the profession 
which he adorned—by the community which he 
benefitted, and regretted by every citizen of our 
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common country who is capable of appreciating 
private virtue and public service. 

It becomes us, the members of the Bar of Phila- 
delphia, who have enjoyed the advantage of the 
bright example during his life, to strengthen and 
extend its influence by the honors which we pay 
to his memory. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we lament the bereavement which 
this profession sustains in the death of John Sergeant, 
who for so many years has made part of its distine- 
tion and pride, and who, throughout his long and 
active career, has been eminent, not more for his 
abilities than his virtues, and is worthy of admira- 
tion, not more for his great devotion to his client than 
for his fidelity to Justice and the Law. 

Resolved, That we honor the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility and the spirit of diffusive benevolence by 
which our late fellow-citizen was so usefully connected 
with this community at large, which led him con- 
stantly to look beyond the possession of talents, to a 
comprehensive and beneficent use of them, and, while 
serving individual interests and justice in the unre- 
mitted labors of a long and active and most useful 
professional career, animated his efforts in every cause 
of social and public improvement. 

Resolved, That, as a further token of respect to 
his character, the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the papers of this city, in the National In- 
telligencer, at Washington, and, with leave of the 
Supreme Court of this State, and of the Circuit Court 
of the United States, be inserted as an obituary in the 
next volume of their printed decisions. 


The resolutions were thus seconded by the Hon. Hor- 
ace Linney : 


I coneur in these resolutions; I approve and 
second them with my whole heart, warmly and 
sincerely. They are beyond the common scope, as 
Mr. Meredith has observed, and therefore [ ap- 
prove of them. Ido not do this as a ceremony, 
or in mere conformity with the custom which has 
grown up at this bar within the last thirty years— 
the custom of making some offering or tribute to 
every member of the bar that departs this life. 
The usage proceeds unquestionably from an amiable 
source, but I have never been able entirely to ap- 
prove of it. It impairs the expression of sponta- 
neousness, cordiality, and sincerity, which every 
such commemoration ought to have, and must 
have, to be of any value. The death of Mr. Ser- 
geant, if there had been no such custom, would 
have brought this bar together by an instantaneous 
and irrepressible emotion. They would have of- 
fered him these resolutions with one mind and one 
heart, and would have adopted them with one 
unanimous voice. I exclude from my mind all in- 
fluence of the custom, which in ordinary cases is 
taken by the world as a mere formality, and pro- 
duces a bad rather than a good effect. I yield to 
the influence and impulse of the occasion, and 
second these resolutions with my whole heart ; I 
am sure they will be adopted by the bar with the 
same feeling and with entire unanimity. 

I might, indeed, Mr. Chairman, spare myself 
the pain of saying any more, and you the trouble 
of hearing it, after having listened to these resolu- 
tions, which, comprehensively as well as specifi- 
cally, draw the character of Mr. Sergeant, in its 
breadth, in its depth, and in its highest import. 
But I know what is expected of me, however pain- 
ful it is for me to meet the demand. I know what 
is expected of me as his friend and contemporary. 
I know that it is expected of me to dwell not in 
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general terms of osm apon his character, but 
upon some of his indivi characteristics, which 
have been exhibited to me in the course of a very 
long and intimate association with him. You ex- 
pect from my long acquaintance with him, from our 
constant association for so many years, that some 
points of his character, some characteristics of his 
mind, which have struck me, and which were not 
always so discernible in the public demonstrations 
that be gave, should be made known to you. Itis 
only for the purpose of adverting to these particu- 
lars that I ask your attention for a few moments. 

Mr. Sergeant began, continued, and ended his 
adult life in the presence of some or more persons 
who are now in this audience. Its outset, you 
either know or have heard, was without censure, 
or reproach, or the shadow of either. His was an 
honorable and virtuous youth. And he continued 
from year to year, during his whole life, increas- 
ing his titles to respect and honor every day, until 
he achieved the highest degrees of both—as wise 
men estimate degrees of honor and respect—b 
merit, and not by accident, or fortune, or the breat 
of popular applause. He has rounded the whole 
circle of his life, fully, completely, perfectly. He 
has descended to his rest with the mild serenity 
and beauty of the setting sun, after a course as 
uninterrupted and regular as the annual movement 
of the earth round that orb itself. He has more 
than lived out what the Psalmist calls “‘ the days 
of our age.”” He has escaped the ‘‘ labor and sor- 
row’’ that are foreboded to the strength that at- 
tains ‘‘ fourscore ;’’ and now from henceforth, by 
the necessity which makes the past unchangeable, 
there is to be no decline nor decay in his bright 
example. I regard Mr. Sergeant as a fortunate 
man. 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, that his adult life 
was begun, continued, and ended in the presence 
of living witnesses that are before me. Most of 
you have seen a partof it. Some of you have seen 
a considerable part of it. There is one, and per- 
haps only one, who has seen the whole of it, and 
he is not the calmest to speak of it, nor the fittest 
to judge of it, and, it may be, is the least com- 
— to represent it as it ought to he represented. 

ut as I have known him long, and known him 
well, with an intimacy that was never surpassed 
between two men, it is my duty to exbibit my im- 
pression of it as it remains and ever will remain 
with me, as clearly as I can. 

I knew him well; I respected him truly ; I hon- 
ored him faithfully ; I honored and respected him 
to the end of his life; I shall honor and respect 
his memory to the end of my own. No trivial in- 
eongruities of feeling or opinion; no misinterpre- 
tations, however arising ; no petty gust; no cloud 
of a hand’s breadth, which may and will chill or 
overcast the common sky of the truest friends in a 
life of fifty-five years, ever for a single instant dis- 
turbed the foundations of my regard for him, or 
even reached the depths in which they were laid. 
These foundations were laid upon his principles, 
as I well knew them fifty years ago. ey were 
laid deep upon that sure basis ; and they were be- 
yond the reach of change or chance, as his prin- 
ciples were. 

Mr. Sergeant and myself were fellow-students in 
the office of the late Jared Ingersoll—a name that 
I can never mention without the profoundest ven- 
eration, as my master and guide in the law—and 
it was the good fortune of both Mr. Sergeant and 
myself to be raised under the eye of such a man, 
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at such a time. It may not be known to the pres- 
ent age, but it is an indisputable fact, that in that 
venerable man’s person there were almost two dis- 
tinct natures, of different qualities, though both 
of them excellent ; his nature in reflection and his 
nature in action. In reflection he was, or appe 

to be, rather slow, uncertain, deliberate—poising 
and balancing thought against thought, and au- 
thority against authority, as if he did not wish to 
approach the conclusion ; and the consequence of 
it, I believe, was, that while he was generally, 
and for the most part right, if he ever was other- 
wise, it was because the truth of the conclusion 
was hurt by the slowness of the process. This was 
one nature. But when he came into action he was 
the most clear, decided, bold, acute, far-sighted 
man that I have ever seen in my life, as it regarded 
all the purposes of his cause; and he sprang to 
his conclusion instantly and fearlessly, as if he 
came to it by inspiration. In both of these 
natures, however different in their character, he 
was a fine example to the students in his office, 
whom he permitted to know him, and to trace, as 
it were, the steps of his mind even in its coldest 
ae ; and often did we hear him, through the 
glass door of his office on the other side of the way, 
treading his regular steps across the floor, and 
soliloquizing the points of an opinion or a cause, 
for the purpose of giving himself the stimulus 
which he felt that he required. When he got 
before a jury, he was the most dangerous adversa- 
ry that any gentleman could meet. In my per- 
haps partial opinion he was the ablest advocate of 
the bar before a jury, when he was in his prime 
and vigor, whether his cause was good or bad, and 
before the court also, if his cause was good, or prob- 
ably so. 

Mr. Sergeant was admitted into Mr. Ingersoll's 
office some few, perhaps half a dozen, months be- 
fore me. We were of the same age within a short 
month. He was admitted to the bar a term in 
advance of me ; he in December, 1799, and myself 
in the following March. In Mr. Ingersoll’s office 
Mr. Sergeant was a faithful student—addicted to 
little pleasure—social, cheerful, and gay, with the 
friends whom he preferred ; and giving to myself, 
without stint, all the leisure time that he had, by 
night and by day, for the purpose of refreshment, 
or of mutual benefit, in the course of our studies. 

He had at that time, what all have since ob- 
served, an extraordinary quickness of thought, and 
an equally extraordinary grasp or comprehension 
of the thought or argument that was opposed to 
him. Whatever he studied, he knew well; and 
when he left the office was as accomplished a student 
as ever was admitted to the bar. Mr. Ingersoll’s 
opinion of him was such that I recollect upon one 
occasion when I went to the master to solve a 
doubt which my ignorance had not comprehended, 
that he said to me, ‘‘ Go to Mr. Sergeant ; he has 
been over that, and he can tell vou if anybody 
can.’’ I accordingly went to him, and he told me. 
This remarkable power of Mr. Sergeant’s quickness 
of thought and grasp of comprehension of whatever 
was submitted to him, either on the same side or 
against him, you must have been familiar with. I 
saw it in its bud; you have seen it in its develo 
ment. It was the same flower more fully dentanel: 
but having, from the strength of my first impres- 
sion, no more freshness or beauty to me at any hour 
than when I saw it in its opening. He had, with 
this most striking and available faculty, another 
that was peculiar tohim. He manifested more of 
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it when he was young and in middle life than he 
afterwards thought fit to use; because, perhaps 
there were at times some inconveniences arising 
from it. But I state it, as it will serve to show the 
character of his mind. He had the faculty of 
condensing in an adage, or in a colloquial expres- 
sion, drawn from the mother-wit and humor of the 
people, an answer to a proposition that he rejected, 
which at least took out of the argument all the 
affectation it may have had, if it did not effectual- 
ly overthrow it. At times this faculty was pecu- 
liarly effective with the jury; and it often cut as 
deeply into the adversary as it did into his argu- 
ment. But with the increasing elevation of his 
walk and full ascertainment of his strength he 
made a more sparing use of it. 

In addition to his quickness, grasp of thought, 
and power of comprehension, he derived, through 
an excellent education, the art of arranging his 
argument with perfect skill, according to the rules 
of the most effective logic; and he was able to 
penetrate the want of it in anybody that was op- 

d to him. He never split hairs—he never con- 
used his premises and conclusion, by blending them 
together or iavolving them in any way; and he 
never permitted any one to do itagainst him ; and 
he marched to his conclusion by a path or paths 
that he was willing to let everybody trace and 
examine after he had completed the p ; and 
~ was not safe for any man to do otherwise with 

im. 

His first striking success at the bar you all re- 
member, or will remember it when I state that it 
was in the case of Bender vs. Fromberger, in 1806. 
I need not say what that case was; as often as I 
have thought of it, and of its effect upon him, I 
have thought of him as any person acquainted with 
the case and counsel will think when he refers to 
the case of Ackroyd and Smith, in Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors. It settled his posi- 
tion at the bar—it settled it with the court; for 
i though, after gaining the cause upon matters of 
, pleading, and gaining also one of the points, and 

.an important one, upon the merits—that of the 
»return of the purchase-money, with interest, upon 
-& covenant of general warranty—he lost it upon 
ithe other, that is to say, the claim to indemnity to 
-the value of the improvements; he gained more 
sthan he lost in the compliment that was paid him 
from the bench, and is introduced into the report, 
-that, if any argument would have shaken the opin- 
vion of the judge, it would have been Mr. Sergeant’s. 
That was fully equivalent to what Dunning said to 
Mr. Scott, wee be rose to support a case at the 
assizes in opposition to Ackroyd and Smith, ** Sit 
-down, Mr. Seott ; I will not hear you ; are you not 
ethe Mr, Scott that argued the case of Ackroyd and 

Smith?"’ ‘Yes, may it please your lordship.”’ 
** Then, sir, I will not hear you. I have read your 
argument in that case, and neither you nor any 
man living can answer it.’’ 

Mr. Sergeant, I need not say, advanced from 
‘that time, steadily and uninterruptedly, until he 
- came to the position that he finall held. His prog- 

ress was more rapid than that of some of his con- 
temporaries, but at length they approached nearly 
i to his, position ; and it was from being concerned 
myself frequently on the same side with him that 
‘I came.at length to know the peculiar habits of 
his mind, to which, perhaps, some of the bar may 
be a. Any man, in any position, at that 
‘ time could know what his powers were. No man 
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could so well know as myself the manner in which 
he brought his powers into action. 

IT have said that he was quick, comprehensive, 
logical ; his mind was, moreover, altogether of a 
suggestive character. He did not like to read for 
the purpose of thinking ; he thought for the pur- 

of reading to corroborate or to rectify his 
thoughts. Whether that would be the better way 
with minds less suggestive than his own is more 
than I can say. it was his striking way, and 
sometimes, while it exposed him to inconvenience, 
at other times it gave him a sort of electric power 
that was altogether marvellous. He was not, ac- 
cording to my impression, the best consultor in the 
world with his colleague. He would think (and 
that was his delight), he would suggest, and he 
would reason ; but it was in a manner compara- 
tively cold, and before he approached the true 
bearing either of the authorities or of the case. He 
always had this preference to the last day of his 
professional life ; for [ have witnessed it not many 
years before its conclusion. Wherever I was con- 
cerned with him I certainly relieved him from all 
the practical inconveniences of it. I relieved him, 
except upon one occasion, when, unfortunately and 
unexpectedly, the whole burden of an important 
cause was thrown upon himself. 

But, then, as I understood, he raised himself 
up from under the whole weight, and cast it upon 
the opposite side with extraordinary effect, by the 
defensive exercise of his speculative power, to gain 
the time that was necessary for the more precise 
consideration of the case, and the authorities bear- 
ing upon it. I refer to the case of Lessee of Liv- 
ingston vs. Moore. Upon that occasion, Mr. Ser- 
geant and myself being together, this sort of adapt- 
ation of one to the other was perfectly well known 
and understood between us. The preparation of 
the case and general bearings of it were left to me, 
and he gave himself no further concern. He 
thought of it generally ; he had the general prin- 
ciples of the law in his mind; he had suggested 
various matters, and, in fine, all the work that his 
mind had to do was done; but everybody knows 
that it is not the mind alone that must work at the 
bar, to work effectually. The cause was called on 
when Judge Hopkinson sat in that chair where 
Mr. Justice Gibson now sits. It was a cause of 
vast magnitude ; it was a cause of great public in- 
terest ; 1t was the Nicholson case ; and the da 
before it came on I was stretched upon my bed with 
an acute inflammatory attack, which entirely disa- 
bled me. He sent for my eldest son, and asked 
what he should do. He made his motion to the 
court the next day for a continuation of the cause, 
in consequence of my illness; but there being 
another counsel engaged on the same side, the 
court refused his motion, and quite properly, too. 
Mr. Sergeant was, then, to go into that cause with- 
out the aid of a pioneer, trusting to what the pre- 
ceding counsel, who was from the country, could 
furnish. That counsel had worked for his own 
mind, but not for Mr. Sergeant's. After he had 
spoken some forty minutes to the cause, and had 
said all that he thought material, but which was 
not all that was material for the cause, nor fur Mr. 
Sergeant, who was to follow him, he said that no 
man of understanding would detain the court by 
speaking for a longer period in such a cause than 
t uarters of an hour. There was the predica- 
ment; and how did he relieve himself from it? 
You know the discursive character of his reasoning 
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when he thought it necessary; you know the 
manner in which his pregnant mind would throw 
off suggestion after suggestion, always connected 
more or less with the subject, having the due char- 
acter and order of ratiocination, tending apparent- 
ly to the conclusion, even when he saw himself 
that it was something wide of it. This was his 
defensive speech against the order of the judge ; 
and, after he had talked the clock round, he went 
into his office, and on the next morning—how 
much of the night he gave to it I do not know, if 
it were less than the whole—he came into court, 
and, as I understood from those who witnessed it, 
made a most clear, effective, and decisive effort, 
which gained the cause. During the session after- 
wards we argued the same case together at Wash- 
ington, with the same success. That was the 
character of his mind. When the burden rested 
upon himself he prepared his causes well; but 
when he had his choice it was the delight of his 
mind to think, speculate, to suggest, and to leave 
to another mind the work of more precise prepara- 
tion. 

I need not say what was the extent of his learn- 
ing or the effectiveness with which he handled 
every cause that was submitted to him ; you have 
been the witnesses of that; but I may speak of 
what were the moral qualities of the man during 
his whole career at the bar. His honor and in- 
tegrity in all that regarded the profession or the 
management of his cause were not only above im- 
peachment or imputation, but beyond the thought 
of it. So distinct and universal was this impression 
that if any man had directed a battery of that sort 
against him, the recoil would have prostrated him 
to the earth. His heart, his mind, his principles, 
his conscience, his bond to man, and his bond to 
Heaven, which he had given early, and which, to 
the last, he never intentionally violated, would 
have made it, humanly speaking, impossible to him 
to swerve from his integrity. It is the best ex- 
ample for the rising generation to have before 
them. He was pertectly fair; there was no 
— A a, no surprisal, no invocation 
of prejudice, no appeal to unworth ions; he 
ma = far aie. all this. Me psi had 
too much strength, indeed, to make use of such 
arts, to say nothing of his virtue. He was char- 
itable in doing work at the bar without pecuniary 
compensation, though not without reward ; he had 
that which in his judgment was the best. But 
he did not do it ostentatiously. He did not do it 
by proclamation, informing the court in the 
presence of the bystanders that he had not re- 
ceived a fee, but that it would make no difference 
with him. He never let his left hand know what 
his right hand did. Still less did he ever impose 
upon the left hand of others, by informing them 
of what his right hand had not done. He was in 
every respect internally, in the heart, a most kind 
man. I do not mean that he was kind by routine 
—kind by ceremonial courtesy. I mean that he 
was kind in principle, and kind in the affections of 
his heart. Mr, Sergeant was a man of a most 
refined, delicate, and susceptible organization. 
His instincts, quicker than Re thoughts, would 
perceive, or think they perceived, the appearance 
of a disposition to assail or wound him personally ; 
and he would sometimes repel ur retort the injury 
or the sting where there was nv intention of either 
the one or the other. But he was placable and 
not self-excusing. When the delicate tissue of 
his nerves was smoothed and quieted down, and 
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the language of the heart came forth, it was not 
only clear and plain, but the very countenance with 
which he expressed it was both attractive and 
seductive. It drew you more completely to him, 
and away from yourself. His best friends knew 
this quality, and that it was the accompaniment of 
a sensitive and rather susceptible nature, and it 
never diminished their pal for him. 

Having spoken of his manners at the bar, and 
the example he gave to the bar, I ought to speak 
of the range of his mind as the conclusion of the 
whole matter. The range of Mr. Sergeant’s mind 
was just as wide as the whole circle of his pro- 
fessional necessities. He knew the bearings of 
every part of the law, although he had not pene- 
trated into every nook and corner of it. But he 
could draw his resources from every part with 

ual ease when it was necessary. And it was 
often a matter of doubt in my own mind with 
what branch of the law he was most conversant. 
He had acquired an early training in criminal law, 
and in that he not only went before his contempo- 
raries, but he stood on one side of them, walking a 
different line. He was of course generally. ac- 
complished, as you may judge from what I have 
said. But if he had any predilection—and I think 
he had—the discursiveness of his mind inclined 
him to such questions as would not fetter him by 
the chains of authority, but would suffer him to 
choose for himself the path in which his own sug- 
gestive powers could work freely. Upon more 
than one occasion he rose to the highest degree 
of excellence in the class of constitutional questions. 
They were the best suitedto him. But he worked 
with ease and vigor in many fields. It was not 
altogether so with our predecessors at this bar. 
Although they were all competent, able, and 
effective men, there was a marked difference in 
them in respect to their particular excellence. Mr. 
Lewis was the crown lawyer—the criminal lawyer 
by way of eminence. Mr. Tilghman was the law- 
yer for estates and tenures, devises and remainders. 
Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Dallas, and Mr. Rawle were 
most able advocates, and more able than others in 
the commercial law. And Mr. Duponceau was the 
prime leader in maritime and publiclaw. At that 
time the preference was given by all of them to 
the leader in that particular branch upon which 
the case might depend. In modern times I believe 
this practice is forgotten and passed away. General 
finish and accomplishment prevail, and there is no 
one now can claim to himself a prominent ability 
in any particular branch. So much for Mr. 
Sergeant's professional character and professional 
life. 

In early life he had a decisive attraction for poli- 
tics and to political position. He left two of his 
contemporaries in making that selection, and he 
was gratified to the extent of his wishes by em- 
ployments in public life frequently and generally, 
from the year 1805 to 1837; from 1805, when he 
was just known at the bar, to 1837, when he was 
at the head of the bar, and also at the same time 
at the head of the convention for reforming the 
constitution of the state. He had affinities for 
public and political questions, and felt a strong 
attraction to the incidents of public life. How 
nobly he maintained himself afterwards; how 
truly he proved his qualifications for the posi- 
tion ; with what fine manners, pure morality, per- 
sonal dignity, and exalted talents he maintained 
himself there ; how extensively and constantly he 
gratified the pride of his constituents; what im- 
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mense profit accrued from his services to the city, 
the state, and the country; or how faithfully and 
strenuously he asserted the authority of the con- 
stitution, and of the whole constitution, I need not 
tell you. It was all a virtuous delight to him. 
He loved the stirring debate, the sympathetic 
combinations of men, the excitement, the agita- 
tion, the hopes, and the very fears of the pending 
issue, and the triumph of victory ; and defeat was 
no depression to him, nor did it bring the least 
despondency. Nothing prevented him from imme- 
diately rallying with new tactics and new vigor 
for another campai I witnessed and sympa- 
thized with his delight, and he often spoke of it. 
But Mr. Sergeant was not a man of affectation ; 
he had not a particle of it in his nature. He was 
himself, totus atque veres, as to all his duties, pri- 
vate, professional, and public. Ile reconciled 
every one of them with the others, and with as 
much ability as any man I ever knew. Ile recon- 
ciled all his public life with his professional life, 
and carried on a regular and extensive practice in 
the courts while he held one of the highest posi- 
tions in Congress. I personally knew that he 
never lost sight of them ; and, if he had, he knew 
that, in that sincerity which was the bond of our 
common intercourse, he would have received, and 
would expect to receive, an admonitory suggestion 
from myself. When he was offered the mission to 
Panama he consulted me in reference to it; four 
we were in a professional relation in important 
causes—one particularly—that if I had thought it 
had been wrong he would have thought it a deser- 
tion, and would have declined the appointment. 
He told me that he was prepared to do so. I told 
him to go, and that I should be happy in bearing 
any portion of the burden in his absence. He 
afterwards consulted me in regard to a mission to 
England, which, if my memory serves me, was a 
mission anterior to that which is said to have been 
offered him by General Taylor. Ie wrote me 
a letter from Washington, asking me what I 
thought of it in all its relations; and I wrote to 
him that if he could go to England, and after- 
wards leave the mission without returning to the 
bar, he ought to do so; but if he could not, that 
he ought not ; and he refused it. He was a man 
who would never sacrifice his private or contracted 
duties to public life in such times as we have lived 
in. He was a man of too much discernment, and 
knew too well the state of things in which we live 
to have made a sacrifice there which would have 
involved a larger sacrifice elsewhere. He was, no 
one can doubt, possessed of a deep love of country, 
of patriotism in its highest sense, of the desire of 
extensive usefulness ; but he never thought, and it 
would be gross injustice fur any one to think, that 
a deep love of country, patriotism, and a desire of 
extensive usefulness cannot exist with a devotion 
to the concerns of private and professional life, 
anda rejection of public service. He had too much 
sense, reason, and justice for that. He would not 
surrender to rebuke in that way the friends that 
were by his side, and were never from his 
side. If this is a defensive word, gentlemen, 
let me remark that it is on behalf of the dead 
rather than the living. In all points of his char- 
acter, Mr. Chairman; in all positions that he 
took; in all the manifestations of his miad, he 
was open, sincere, consistent, and faithful to that 
main principle within him, that he was bound, and 
ever bound, to all that he had assumed towards 
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his friends and towards his own family. That it 
takes an iota from his praise no one can sup- 


pose. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone over Mr. Sergeant’s 
life, or parts of it, with as much detail as I can 
trust myself with at such a meeting and at sucha 
time. [have endeavored to forget my own feel- 
ings, by going, more than is common on such occa- 
sions, into matters that were professional, and that 
have a general reference to his intellectual power 
and tastes. It has been a relief to myself, and I 
hope not uninteresting nor unprofitable to you. 

Of Mr. Sergeant’s relations to his family I need 
not speak—I cannot speak. While the artery of 
domestic love is bleeding as theirs must now bleed, 
[have no skill to bind it up—no styptic to stanch 
it. They have the deep, the most deep and sin- 
cere sympathy of the bar and of the public. They 
have higher and better consolations than this. 
They have his example, his teaching, his personal 
prescriptions for himself. They will look to all 
that, and that is all they can or need look to. They 
will look to God, the Saviour, and find the relief 
which he found. They will take hold of the staff 
that supported him, and it will support them. 
There is no other cure, there is no other relief for 
such a wound. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the bar, it has 
pleased God that I should survive my two contem- 
porary friends of more than half a century— 
Charles Chauncey and John Sergeant. From the 
tenacity with which most men hold to life, such a 
survivorship may seem to be desirable ; but it is 
not wisely desirable by any man, for it cannot be 
reverently asked of Heaven. Mr. Webster, in his 
beautiful letter to his old schoolmaster, Mr. Tap- 

an, has himself said to this effect :—** Master 
Tappan, we may ask that God’s kingdom may 
come and be universally established upon earth ; 
we may pray that His will may be done by us and 
by all men; we may ask for our daily bread ; we 
may pray for forgiveness of sins, for escape from 
the snares of temptation, and for deliverance from 
evil; but beyond this we hardly know for what 
good to supplicate the Divine mercy.” Doubtless 
Mr. Webster thought that a prayer for wisdom was 
included in our Lord's prayer ; and I do not deny 
it; but we may ask directly and expressly for wis- 
dom, and if to the granted prayer there shall be 
added length of days, the prayer will consecrate 
the gift, and it will be safe. But we may not ask 
for length of days ; we ought not to ask it ; oldage 
has its pains, its disappointments, its mortifica- 
tions, and its evils, and unless this Divine wisdom 
shall overshadow and crown him, the boon he asks 
may make that age worse than the ‘labor and 
sorrow”? which the Psalmist foreshadows for it. 
Ask it not. Ask for wisdom. Ask, if you please, 
for the one, and the other may be granted, if it is 
the pleasure of God. But ask not for length of days. 

It has been my most grateful, most painful duty 
to declare to this bar, upon two occasions, the im- 
pressions that have been left upon me by the death 
of these two eminent men. t no man envy me 
the task, however great its satisfaction (if I have 
met your wishes) may be, in short retrospect, to 
myself, Henceforth no such duty remains to me. 
[ have uttered the last words at a bar meeting 
upon the departure of friends. I have probably 
uttered my final words to the bar of Philadelphia, 
except the expression of my most cordial — 
and my most affectionate salutations to you all. 














Sela bons 


From the Examiner, 13th Nov. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Ir is a painful sight, in the great transatlantic 
republic, to see its foremost political leaders and 
acknowledged intellectual chiefs die in mature old 
age, without having attained the preéminence 
which in such a government was most certainly 
their due. It is humiliating to have to infer, from 
such examples, how very far mediocrity outweighs 
genius in popular estimation ; and to observe that 
when free choice to elect a ruler is given to an ed- 
ucated people, the crown of supremacy falls to a 
Harrison, a Taylor, a Polk, or a Tyler, whilst men 
like Clay and Webster die as they lived, the mark 
fur successful envy to wound, for democratic little- 
ness to neglect and humble. Whatever may be 
the ultimate effects of universal suffrage on repre- 
sentative government, it would at least seem proved 
by the experience of late years that in the choice 
and election of a sovereign it has no appreciation 
of worth and greatness that should give it a pref- 
erence over the blind choice which nature makes 
for us when we elevate an eldest son. If the 
porphyrogenetoi be often vicious or incapable, 
while princes more fit and worthy are excluded 
from the throne, popular choice appears quite as 
liable to the same fault, quite as obnoxious to sim- 
ilar reproach, 

Daniel Webster died a disappointed candidate 
for the American Presidency. The scale had turned 
against him before he resigned. The claims of a 
General Pierce, utterly unknown hitherto to the 
world, or to the Americans themselves except in 
the narrow shufflings of a caucus, were considered 
superior to those of the first statesman and orator 
of his time. ‘The ingratitude and neglect of his 
countrymen at least ushered Webster to his bed 
of death, if they did not cause the pang and the 
derangement which laid him prostrate there. If 
it be urged in excuse, that at the present election 
he was set aside by the prevalence of his political 
enemies ; it must at the same time be admitted 
that in the last election, when whig votes were in- 
contestably predominant, he was passed over by 
his political friends. Others were then preferred 
to him for no better cause than the nullity of their 
political character and talents, or the beggarly ac- 
cident of a military tag appended to their names. 

However, if it should become the recognized 
custom in the republic of the United States, as it 
is in the despotic monarchy of Japan, to have two 
sovereigns or rulers, the one for show, and the 
other for use, it will not be fur the rest of the world 
to gainsay such a project, but to accept, and do 
their best to comprehend, an arrangement which 
must no doubt have its uses, ill-suited as it may be 
to our old-world opinions of either decorum or 
justice. After all,as minister, as the leading man 
of the American State, Daniel Webster inscribed 
his name upon some of the most important acts of 
the American administration ; and the chief and 
not the least praiseworthy of these consisted in the 
settlement of serious territorial differences with 
Great Britain. 

What indeed chiefly obstructed Webster’s at- 
tainment of that highest place which he so emi- 
nently merited has been perhaps his tenure of office 
immediately previous to those elections in which 
he had the best claims to preference. For his offi- 
cial career has more than once compelled him, by 
a strong sense of duty, to steer his course against 
the two strongest currents in the popular opinion 
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of the country. He was, in the first place, the 
decided opponent of the Mexican war, and of that 
mania for conquest and annexation which is the 
interested passion of the entire south of the Union, 
as well as the weakness of too many of the turbu- 
lent spirits of the north, who deem that territorial 
acquisitions cannot be a loss, nor military conquest 
a disgrace. If Webster thus became an object of 
suspicion and dislike to the extenders of slavery 
and the sticklers for national renown, he fell no 
less into disesteem with the headlong partisans of 
abolition, by his abettal and zealous carrying out 
of the bill for the surrender of fugitive slaves. If 
he lost the confidence of the south by the one, he 
risked the full adherence of the north by the other. 
And in the end Webster found himself, like Peel, 
ufter the latter had embarked upon the policy of 
his latter life, rewarded by great acclamations of 
mouth popularity, but with little of sincere adhe- 
sion, gratitude, or indulgence from any of the fac- 
tions in the state. 

But although in the foremost rank of progress 
on all political questions, Webster, it must be con- 
fesssd, was behind his time and his own intellect 





on great fiscal and economical subjects. Not only 
, was he the opponent of free trade and of low cus- 
| toms’ duties, but, there is reason to believe, the 
|insincere opponent, Some of the finest efforts of 
his oratorical and argumentative talents had cer- 
| tainly been directed against protection when pro- 
tection first began to raise its head in the United 
States ; and it was not till of late years, when the 
state of Massachusetts had embarked largely in 
manufactures, that he avowed himself the upholder 
of protection. Nor did he deny, or even attempt 
to conceal, this inconsistency. He was, on the 
contrary, wont to avow that as a New Englander, 
dwelling in a community which lived by shipping 
and by trade, he then thought national interchange 
a superior consideration even to domestic manu- 
factures ; but that when the policy of successive 
administrations, and the acts f som legislatures, 
had forced manufactures upon New England, he 
had necessarily been driven to become the cham- 
pion of a system of fiscal law which went to protect 
the property of his native state, and the yet more 
recently developed interests of the north-east. 

In one of his later speeches, indeed, Webster 
professed to defend himself from the charge of con- 
sulting merely New England interests in his sup- 
port of the high tariff. He depicted the Ohio and 
other north-western states, discovered to be teem- 
ing with coal and iron, as the future manufacturing 
districts of the New World; as consequently de- 
manding a high system of protection more urgently 
than New England itself; and as justifying, on 
larger grounds, the course he had taken. But 
without dwelling on the absurd supposition that a 
manufacturing region so highly favored by nature 
should need such false artificial helps, one might 
remark the singular prospect in such an argument 
which their chosen orator held out to Boston and 
Massachusetts. They had been recommended to 
sacrifice the interests of their trade and shipping 
to manufactures ; and, this fully accomplished, 
they were next told that their manufactures must 
prepare to migrate westward to the coal and iron 
regions of the Ohio, the maintenance of protection 
to that end being still required. So that Massa- 
chusetts was to transfer first its trade, and then its 
manufactures, and the sea-board of the states was 
to be disinherited of the 4 ope. which it had 
so long enjoyed, and which had enabled it to give 
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a moral and intellectual tone to the Union itself,— 
and all because of this will-o’-th’-wisp, protection ! 
But it is not as a financier or fiscal politician 
that Webster claims our udmiration and his coun- 
try’s reverence. On such questions he was merely 
the local champion, the interested advocate. In 
these he was little. ‘The efforts in which he was 
truly great, were those he so nobly made to bar 
the popular passions of his countrymen from ex- 
tending their empire into southern latitudes re- 
quiring a distinct and abject race to cultivate them, 
and thereby requiring a state of mind and morals 
in the dominant class incompatible for any long 
space of time with the habits, the freedom, and the 
pean character of an English-descended people. 
'o prevent this fatal tendency, as well as others 
which menaced the integrity of the Union, and at 
the same time to uphold the enlightened policy 
which was always eager to remove difference and 
knit friendship with the parent country,—these 
formed the achievement of the great man whom 
America mourns, whom we too are anxious to 
honor, as a statesman who benefited the world, and 
an orator who has done honor to our common race 
and tongue. 





From the Economist, 13 Nov. 
THE LADIES’ ADDRESS ON SLAVERY. 


Our best sentiments, it is well known, share in 
the fallibility of our nature, and sometimes lead 
us into evil. Our philanthropy often inflicts 
misery while it means to promote happiness. 
Our humanity sometimes encourages vice in re- 
lieving distress. Some guide, therefore is neces- 
sary for our sentiments other than the sentiments 
themselves, and we find it in their recorded effects. 
We test our sentiments, even those of which we 
most approve, by their consequences. On this 
general principle, we must not be surprised, nor 
sentimentally object to the deduction, should it be 
shown that the benevolent exertions of the ladies 
of England to mitigate slavery in America may 
possibly not be followed by all the good effects 
they ee. 

The Times published on Tuesday a letter from 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, accompanied by an address 
from many thousands of the women of England to 
their sisters, the women of the United States, 
in which they refer to ‘that system of negro 
slavery; which still prevails so extensively, and 
with such frightful results, in many of the vast 
regions of the western world ; and appeal to them 
very seriously to reflect, and to ask counsel of God, 
how far poe | a state of things is in accordance 
with His Holy Word, the inalienable rights of 
immortal souls, and the pure and merciful spirit 
of the Christian religion. They cannot be silent 
on that law which, in direct contravention of God’s 
own law, ‘instituted in the time of man’s inno- 
cency,’ denies to the slave the sanctity of mar- 
riage ; which separates, at the will of the master, 
the wife from the husband and the children from 
the parents. Nor can they be silent on that awful 
system which interdicts to any race of man, or 
any portion of the human family, education in the 
truth of the Gospel and the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity. They appeal to their sisters in America to 
raise their voices and prayers for the removal of 
this affliction from the Christian world.”” The 
noble lord stated that ‘‘ more is to be permanently 
effected by public opinion, and by appeals to the 





great sympathies of mankind, than by force or by 
statute laws, and concluded that if this, or some 
such address, were undertaken by local commit- 
tees, enriched by many signatures, and then trans- 
mitted to America, it would not fail, under God's 
blessing, to produce a deep and fruitful impres- 
sion.”* The perfect amiability of the motives of 
our countrywomen and their noble herald are un- 
doubted ; but some considerations occur to us, 
making it rather doubtful whether this mode of 
transmitting addresses, ‘‘ enriched by many signa- 
tures,” be calculated to promote the object in 
view. 

That the national attempts to put down the 
slave trade, though sanctioned by public opinion, 
have protracted the traffic and made it more cruel, 
can scarcely be denied. However powerful public 
opinion may be, it shares the fallibility of our 
nature, and may lead to evil like the most con- 
demned of our passions. In putting it in motion, 
therefore, we are not sure that it will produce 
good. Foreign nations do not like to have even 
their vices censured, and may take a pride in 
hardening themselves in errors which are attacked 
from abroad. An open and avowed interference 
of this kind is more likely to provoke retort than 
amendment. Something may be said about pluck- 
ing the beam out of the eye of the addressers. 
Such an address implies an assumption of superior 
goodness, which others are more Tikely to resent 
than to admit, and the effects of such a corporate 
address may consequently impede rather than ad- 
vance the emancipation the ladies of England 
benevolently desire. 

Of all the circumstances of slavery in the States, 
and of the condition of the slaves, they can only 
have a very superficial knowledge. If, therefore, 
as cannot be Tenied, we all, including the very 
wisest of us sometimes—nay, very often—take 
erroneous views of our own national affairs, even 
when we mean the best and have no bias of self- 
interest—if we are very often mistaken even as to 
our own private affairs, and regret the course we 
have taken, is it not highly probable that the 
addressing ladies may take a very incorrect view 
of slavery in the States, while they censure its 
continuance? From the present condemnation of 
our moral sentiments there is reason to hope that 
society may outgrow slavery, but as yet it is only 
discarded in some parts of the globe. 

Slavery in America is interwoven with the whole 
life of the Southern States. By the last census 
there were 3,179,589 slaves in the States, and 
419,173 free colored population. The slaves alone 
are a seventh part of the whole populetion. The 
are the great instruments for productug nearly all 
the cotton, much of the tobacco, anu most of the 
sugar, that is grown in the States. The bulk of 
the former articles are exported, and on the labor 
of the slaves, therefore, depends a vast deal of the 
labor of Europe. Almost countless ships are em- 
ployed bringing cotton and tobacco hither, and in 
carrying thither the articles for which cotton and 
tobacco are exchanged. Innumerable workmen 
and workwomen, here and on the continent, are 
employed in manufacturing and disposing of the 
cotton. A business great almost beyond concep- 
tion—surpassing, we are sure, the ideas of most 
of the addressing ladies—depends on these three 
millions of slaves. With that the ladies aspire to 
interfere. ; 

Suppose their voice should, through their sisters, 
reach the slaves; should convince them they were 
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kept in slavery and kept from marriage contrary 
to God's Hol Word ; pats should am them to 
assert their rights, as they are 7 them by the 
addressing ladies, with the fury of fanaticism ;— 
might the ladies not shudder for the consequences, 
and think them even worse than slavery? The 
slaughter of many, the interruption of the labor of 
all, would ensue.* Much commerce would be anni- 
hilated, many factories would be shut up, many 
people would starve. The means of supplying the 
wants of the slaves would in a great measure 
cease ; they would not be allowed to occupy the 
land, or form elsewhere an independent commu- 
nity; and the kindly-meant interference with 
slavery might plunge the slaves into irredeemable 
ruin without putting an end to slavery. 

We are as earnestly opposed in heart and mind 
to slavery as Lord Shaftesbury, but, much as we 
have been excited by Mrs. Stowe’s descriptions, 
we shrink back astonished at the vastness of the 
subject, and at the possible —_— involved in dis- 
turbing it, from unsparingly condemning it in the 
States, and from urging sensitive, sentimental 
women, on religious grounds, to exert themselves 
against it. Society may outgrow the evil ; it can- 
not be otherwise eradicated. The slave-owners, 
from a conviction of its unhallowed nature and its 
injuriousness to themselves, must be the great 
agents in ameliorating the condition of the slaves, 
and finally in abolishing slavery. Their own con- 
victions, derived from their own observation, must 
be their guides, and these are more likely to be 
obscured than enlightened by the direct interfer- 
ence of foreigners. We are afraid that the pro- 
ceeding of the noble earl and the ladies is less 
discreet and less wise than well intentioned. 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
THE HAPPY MIND. 


Out upon the calf, I say, 

Who turns his grumbling head away, 

And quarrels with his feed of hay 
Because it is not clover. 

Give to me the happy mind, 

That will ever seek and find 

Something fair and something kind 
All the wide world over. 


*T is passing good to have an eye 

That always manages to spy 

Some star to bear it company, 
Though planets may be hidden. 

And Mrs. Eve was foolish, very, 

Not to be well content and merry 

With peach, plum, melon, grape, and cherry, 
When apples were forbidden. 


We love rare flowers, but suppose 
We ’re far from Italy’s rich rose— 
Must we then turn "p our nose 
At'lilies of the valley ? 
Can’t we snuff at something sweet, 
In the ‘‘ bough-pots’’ that we meet 
Cried and sold in city street 
By “ Sally in our Alley ?’’ 


Give me the heart that spreads its wings, 

Like the free bird that soars and sings, 

And sees the bright side of all things 
From Behring’s Straits to Dover. 





It is a bank that never breaks, 

It is a store thief never takes, 

It is a rock that never shakes, 
All the wide world over. 


We like to give old Care the slip, 
And listen to the ‘‘ crank and quip” 
At social board from fluent lip— 

No fellowship is better : 
But he must lack the gentle grace 
That marks the best of human race, 
Who cannot see a friendly face 

In mastiff, hound, or setter. 


Our hungry eyes may fondly wish 
To revel amid flesh and fish, 
And gloat upon the silver dish 

That holds a golden plover ; 
Yet if our table be but spread 
With savory cheese and oaten bread, 
Be thankful if we ’re always fed 

As well, the wide world over. 


We may prefer Italian notes, 

Or choose the melody that floats 

About the gay Venetian boats, 
Half wild in our extolling : 

But surely music may be found 

When some rough native harp unbound 

Strikes up, like cherries ‘‘ round and sound,’’ 
With English fol-de-rolling. 


We may be poor—but then, I guess, 
Our trouble with our pomp is less, 
For they who wear a russet dress 

May never fear the rumpling. 
And though champagne froth never hums 
Between our fingers and our thumbs, 
Red apoplexy rarely comes 

To dine with plain stone dumpling. 


Then out upon the calf, I say, 

Who turns his grumbling head away, 

And quarrels with his feed of hay 
Because it is not clover. 

Give to me the happy mind, 

That will forever seek and find 

Something good and something kind 
All the wide world over ! 





The following is a translation of a German ballad on a 
tipsy man, which has been set to music, and is often sung 
in Germany; it is rather droll in the original, and per- 
haps has not lost all its humor in being overset, as they 
call it, into English :— 


OUT OF THE TAVERN. — 


Ovrt of the tavern I’ve just stepped to-night ; 
Street ! you are caught in a very bad plight ; 
Right hand and left hand are both out of place— 
Street ! you are drunk, ’tis a very clear case. 


Moon ! ’t is a very queer figure you cut, 
One eye is staring while t’ other is shut ;— 
Tipsy, I see, and you ’re greatly to blame ; 
Old as you are, ’tis a horrible shame ! 


Then the street lamps, what a scandalous sight ! 
None of them soberly standing upright ; 
Rocking and staggering—why, on my word, 
Each of the lamps is as drunk as a lord. 


All is confusion ; now, isn’t it odd? 

I am the only thing sober abroad ; 

Sure it were rash with this crew to remain— 
Better go into the tavern again. 
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From the Athenzum. 


The Zodlogy of the Voyage of H. M. S. Herald, 
under the Command of Capt. Henry Kellett, R. 
N., C.B. Edited by Prof. E. Forses.—Fossil 
Mammals. By Sir Joun Ricuarpson, Kat., 
C.B., M.D. Reeve & Co. 


Iv 1816, Kotzebue, in the course of his voyage 
round the world, visited a bay situated a short 
way southwards of the Arctic circle, which after- 
wards excited great interest on account of the 
remarkable character of the clifis by which it was 
surrounded. This bay was named after Esch- 
scholtz, one of the naturalists of the Russian expe- 
dition. The cliffs were described as consisting 
entirely of masses of ice, covered by the soil in 
which flourished an Arctic vegetation. To add to 
the interest which such an account was likely to 
create, it was stated that the cliffs abounded with 
the remains of mammoths, horses, oxen, and rein- 
deer. This remarkable bay was visited by Capt. 
Beechey in conjunction with Mr. Collie in the year 
1836 :—and an account of it is given in the 
** Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s Straits.’’ 
The attention of Capt. Beechey and his com- 
panions was directed to the iceberg cliffs ; but, on 
digging into them, they came to the conclusion 
that the cliff was composed of mud and gravel in a 
frozen state, and that the ice formed only a casing 
above it. In the recent voyage of H. M.S. Herald, 
under the command of Capt. Kellett, this district 
was again visited ; and this intelligent commander, 
knowing the different conclusions arrived at by 
those who had seen the spot before, determined to 
make a thorough investigation of the matter. The 
result has been, the confirmation of the original 
view of Kotzebue, Eschscholtz, and their companion 
Chamisso—that the foundations of these cliffs are 
truly ice. 

An abstract of the reports of Dr. Goodridge and 
M. Barthold Seeman, who accompanied Capt. Kel- 
lett, is given in this volume—and it is very conclu- 
sive as to the icy nature of the cliffs. They have 
undergoue considerable alteration since the time 
when they were visited by Kotzebue and by Capt. 
Beechey. M. Seeman cede them as being 
from forty to ninety feet high—and consisting of 
three distinct layers, the lower one being ice, the 
middle one clay containing fossil bones, and the 
upper one peat. The icy basis is from twenty to 
= feet in height ; and Capt. Kellett states that 
on digging into the soil at the distance ofa quarter 
of a mile from the edge of the cliff, he found pure 
ice at the depth of not more than three or four 
feet. The data are at present insufficient for ob- 
taining an idea of the extent of this mass of ice ; 
but sufficient is known to afford interesting materi- 
als for estimating the influence of such a formation 
on the condition of the earth's surface of which it 
forms a part, 

The interest, however, of this volume does not 
consist so much in its descriptions of the physical 
structure of Eschscholtz Bay, as in its account of 
the fossil bones which have been found in such 
numbers in its cliffs. These remains were in no 
instance found imbedded in the ice; but they 
generally lay upon the surface—the huge tusks 
and horns not unfrequently showing through the 
soil—whilst many were gathered from the sand at 
the base of the clifls where they were exposed to 
the wash of the tide. The animals to which these 
remains belong seem to have formed part of that 
great mass of life of which so many indications 


exist in extreme northern latitudes. The discoy- 
ery of the entire carcass of a rhinoceros and of 
those of two mammoths in Arctic Siberia is a fact 
familiar to most persons—while inexhaustible 
deposits of organic remains are known to exist in 
the Kotelnoi, or New Siberian Achipelago, lying 
off the Sviatoi Noss. This latter district promises 
a rich harvest to the naturalist—and would well 
repay the expense of a scientific exploration. The 
remains from Eschscholtz Bay have not their soft 
parts so well preserved as many of the other speci- 
mens; but when dug out of the soil in which they 
are contained, they exhaled ‘‘a strong and disa- 

able odor of decomposing animal matter, like 
that of a well-filled cemetery.” 

The history of the creatures that have left these 
remains forms an interesting problem. They be- 
long to families which now inhabit tropical or 
sub-tropical regions. Are we, then, to conclude 
that they have been brought from warmer parts of 
the earth by some great flood? Their perfect state 
of preservation in some instances forbids this con- 
clusion, for they could not have been brought from 
tropical regions preserved in ice. Can we suppose 
that the Arctic regions were once warmer than 
now—and actually produced a vegetation sufficient 
to support a vast creation of herbivorous animals 
such as we now find entombed therein? This is 
the conclusion to which we are driven ; and with- 
out supposing that the oe genes of these regions 
was tropical, it was probably yet warm enough to 
encourage a vegetation on which these creatures 
could live. By some catastrophe—some vast 
deluge, or wave of succession—we must suppose 
that they were suddenly engulphed on the shores 
of a sea wherein they had their pasture-grounds, 
Such is the theory to which Sir J. Richardson 
gives his adhesion—and which must be adopted as 
the most probable till further light shall be thrown 
upon the subject. 

The number of species of animals brought from 
Eschscholtz Bay are not numerous—but they be- 
long chiefly to an order of the Mammalia—the 
Ruminantia—whose identity it is most difficult to 
determine by the structure of their skeletons. No 
pains have been spared by Sir J. Richardson him- 
self to make his description of these remains as 
perfect as he could. The collections described by 
him or made available for the observations are 
those not only of Capt. Kellett, but of Capt. Beeche 
and Mr. Collie also. The collections of Capt. Kel- 
lett are deposited in two localities—a portion in 
the British Museum, and part at Haslar Hospital. 
Of those in the British Museum Sir J. Richardson 
complains that he could make but little use ; for 
the trustees refused to allow him to take the speci- 
mens away, whilst his duties at Haslar Hospital 
prevented him from-coming to London to examine 
them. At both these facts we must express sur- 

rise :—first, that the trustees of the British 
Museum should in such a case refuse the request 
for a loan of specimens which could not have been 
injured by removal or examination—and which at 
the time were probably amongst the boxfuls of 
bones known to lie rotting in the cellars of the 
Museum ;—and, secondly, that an officer selected 
by the government for the performance of an im- 

ortant public duty should not, if it was necessary, 

ave been relieved from ‘‘ daily official duties’’ 
which prevented his coming to London to execute 
properly the task to which he was appointed. 


, if Sir John could be spared to visit the 





North Pole, there need have been no difficulty in 
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making arrangements to enable him to come to 
London for a few weeks. In another place, we 
find the author complaining that he had not time 
to make a necessary comparison between the bones 
of these extinct animals and those of recent ani- 
mals. Sir John Richardson is by far too earnest a 
man to do any work imperfectly if he could have 
avoided it—his candor on this occasion helps to 

ve it. But what excuse have the lords of the 
Admiralty, under whose authority this work is 
published, to make in this matter? 

The principal animals to which the remains 
described are supposed to belong are the Mammoth 
( Elephas primigenius), the Horse (Equus fossilis), 
the Moose-deer (Cervus alces), the Rein-deer (Cer- 
vus tarandus), the Musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus), 
several species of Bison, the Big-horn Ram ( Ovis 
montana), and some Cetaceans. Very elaborate 
details of the bones of many of these animals are 
given; and the accuracy of the descriptions is 
much increased by the employment of the nomen- 
clature suggested by Prof. Owen in his work on 
the «¢ Archetype of the Vertebrate Skeleton.’’ 
The anatomists who doubt the value of these 
researches cannot be amongst those whose studies 
are directed towards the details of the skeleton 
of the Mammalia ;—as it is here above all that we 
find the practical value of the views so ably enunci- 
ated by Prof. Owen. 

The book is illustrated with a great number of 
drawings ofthe bones described ; and we have 
seldom seen better specimens of natural history 
lithography. They are highly creditable to artist 
and publishers—and worthy of the work which 
they accompany. 





From the Economist, 13 Nov. 


THE LATE MYSTERIOUS OPERATIONS IN 
GRAIN. 


MR. DISRAELI OR M. FOULD? 


We are no believers in the frequent assertions 
which are made, in reference to particular trades, 
that they are carried on at a loss. Some periods 
may no doubt occur when such is the case ; and 
individual transactions are frequently attended 
with a loss. But there is nothing more certain 
than that, on the average, any trade to be con- 
tinued, must yield a profit proportioned to the 
capital employed, the risks incurred, and modified 
by any peculiar characteristics of the trade, render- 
ing it less or more attractive. Some of the largest 
fortunes have been made in trades that have always 
been represented as unprofitable. When, there- 
fore, we hear of a long train of transactions that 
are said to be unprofitable, and yet persevered in, 
we are very incredulous, and are disposed to be- 
lieve that there are advantages in some way not 
visible at first sight. It undoubtedly has happened 
before now that a ruinous business has been carried 
on for a time, and in very extensive ramifications, 
rather with a view of raising funds to support the 
sinking fortunes of a number of houses, than for 
the legitimate purpose of employing capital at 
profit. In the early part of the present century 
there occurred a very memorable instance of an 
extensive ramification of houses in most of the 
chief towns in northern Europe, including England, 
the object of which, whatever it was at first, cer- 
tainly ultimately degenerated into a huge system 
of accommodation paper ;—transactions to a large 
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amount were carried on, but at last more with a 
view to supporting the credit of the parties en- 
gaged, than to a profitable business. The whole 
exchange operations of Europe were saturated with 
the paper thus created ; and, as might have been 
expected, on the first occurrence of panic and dis- 
credit, the whole system fell to the ground, like a 
pack of cards. But, then, it must be remarked, 
that in such cases the drawing of bills and the use 
of credit is the most essential element for the 
object in view. 

But it has remained for 1852 to witness a series 
of transactions in one of the most important 
branches of our trade, which, after having watched 
for many months, we own to be entirely incapable 
of explanation on any of the ordinary and estab- 
lished principles of trade, or on the ground that 
they have been made the means of sustaining 
credit or raising money by accommodation. Since 
the month of February last, when the present 
government came into office, transactions in — 
grain have taken place upon a very extensive scale, 
in several foreign markets, of a character which 
has excited the utmost astonishment amongst 
those legitimately connected with the trade. The 
head-quarters of these operations appears to have 
been in London. Agents were appointed to pur- 
chase wheat in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
and St. Petersburg, and flour in New York. The 
wheat and flour thus purchased have been con- 
signed to two houses—one connected with the 
American trade, and one with the continental 
trade—and from them it has been all centred in 
one broker or factor for sale. 

The first thing that attracted attention to these 
transactions was the unusual extent of the pur- 
chases in each market by agents who were but 
little connected with that branch of trade, and at 
prices which it was impossible could be again 
realized in England, including the freight and 
charges. At first it was thought that these trans- 
actions were the commencement of some extensive 
speculations for a future rise; but the mode in 
which they were conducted soon showed that that 
could not be the case; for the purchases, being 
made without limit abroad, were sold on their 
arrival in London with little regard to the cost, 
the agents acting apparently without limit, but 
with instructions to effect absolute sales. And 
notwithstanding the heavy losses on the sale, the 
transactions continued without interruption ;— 
purchases were made abroad by the same agents, 
consigned to the same parties here, and sold as fast 
as they arrived, at what could be got, by the same 
factors, whose instructions, to judge by the way in 
which the business was done, had reference rather 
to effecting absolute and immediate sales, than to 
securing a profit for their principals. ‘Then, again, 
there is no reason to believe that they were under- 
taken with » view to raise funds on the credit of 
the parties engaged by drawing and negotiating 
bills: because wy etn BY the purchases os been 
made on the spot with cash, and no bills drawn 
against the cargoes. Again, it cannot be said 
that they were purchases made in order to provide 
eargo for ships which could not otherwise find 
employment; because, in most cases, ships were 
especially chartered for the purpose. 

t is obvious, then, that these transactions have 
been founded on none of the ordinary motives 
which lead to commercial transactions ; without 
any view to profit, or to raising funds upon credit, 
or to supplying freight fur unemployed ships. On 
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the contrary, there has been a remarkable mystery 
thrown over the whole affair. Who the real prin- 
cipals in the transactions were and are, no one 
has yet discovered ; and we have reason to believe 
that the numerous agents engaged are themselves 
as ignorant of the real parties at the bottom of the 
plot as any indifferent person. ‘The agent in 
whom the money transactions are centred is one 
of the wealthiest and most eminent of our city 
monetary houses. The other agents are all re- 
spectable persons, but we believe are all innocent 
of any knowledge at whose real risk this business 
is done, who bears the enormous losses which have 
resulted from it, and continue to be incurred up to 
the time we write. All, therefure, who have 
watched these transactions have been forced to a 
conclusion that there is some object at the bottom, 
altogether independent of commercial considera- 
tions. 

These transactions began, as we have stated, in 
Febraary. Purchases of wheat were made simul- 
taneously in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and St. Petersburg, and of flour in New York. 
The prices paid in each of those markets were as 
high as those which could be obtained in England; 
the cargoes, therefore, were sold at a loss equal to 
the whole of the expenses, amounting on the wheat 
to at least 5s. a quarter, including duty, and on 
the flour to at least 4s. a barrel. These purchases 
abroad and sales in England continued, with 
always about the same result, from February to 
June ; and it was remarked, as the elections pro- 
ceeded, they were increased in their amount, and 
in the apparent recklessness and disregard to the 
results. ‘Throughout July and August they seemed 
to reach their climax. In the foreign markets 
which we have named, the agents for this business 
were the sole regulators of the market; every ad- 
vice to other houses mentioned the market as 
either higher or lower, brisker or flatter, just as 
those agents went in or withdrew from it. And 
the most singular point in the whole affair was, 
that at the same time that regular houses were 
buying cargoes of wheat here to ship to Holland 
at a profit, the agents of this strange and mysteri- 
ous operation were buying wheat in Holland to sell 
at a loss in England. The transactions appeared 
in August to be drawing gradually to a close, and 
early in September it was announced that Mr. 
, in Amsterdam, and other agents else- 
where, had announced their mission at an end. 

Unable to apply any ordinary commercial ex- 
planation to these transactions, the merchants 
engaged legitimately in the corn trade very natur- 
ally looked for some political ground on which they 
could account for it. And seeing that the com- 
mencement of them coincided with the time the 
Protectionist rovernment came into office, and that 
they a peared to reach their climax during the 
time of the county elections, they very generally 
arrived at the conclusion that they had some con- 
nection with the Protectionist party, and were 
intended to influence the elections. This explana- 
tion of the mystery has, however, been somewhat 
disturbed in consequence of a resumption of the 
same operations about a month ago. The same 
agents are all again employed—the same machinery 
set at work. The most extravagant prices have 
been given abroad, and the cargoes continue to be 
sold at a great loss on arrival here. No want of 
money is seen ;—everything is paid in cash ;—no 
bills drawn in direct connection with the ship- 
ments. During the last week at Amsterdam, 
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white Dantzic wheat mixed was sold at 50s. a 
quarter, which, with charges, would cost 55s. here, 
and the value of which in Mark Lane is 46s. _In- 
ferior wheat was sold at the same time at 44s., 
which, with charges, will cost 49s. here, and the 
value of which in Mark Lane is 43s. White Zea- 
land wheat, scarcely suited for this market at all, 
sold at 40s., which, with charges, 5s., will cost 45s. 
here, the value of which in Mark Lane is 39s. at 
the outside. This is a specimen of these opera- 
tions throughout the whole period. As little r¢- 
gard has been paid in purchasing wheat to the 
quality suitable for the market as to the price 
pid, The ware-houses of those ports have been 
cleared of rubbish, the accumulation of years. 

The mystery, therefore, still continues. The 
suspicion of a connection between these transac- 
tions and the English elections, with a view to 
favor the Protectionist candidates, has been weak- 
ened by the fact that these transactions have again 
been resumed on a scale as large as before. And 
it is certain that now when the ex-Protectionist 
government has adopted free trade, they cannot 
be suspected of plotting to depress the prices of 
grain, and so to increase the eagerness of their old 
——- to adhere still to Protection. 

ut for so remarkable an operation as we have 
referred to, by which it is calculated that the loss 
deliberately incurred cannot have been much less, 
in one way and another, than 100,000/., it is felt 
there must be some intelligible reason. Knowing 
how close a sympathy there is between the price 
of grain and the value of public securities, it has 
been suggested that these grain gransactions have 
had a relation to some extensive stock operations. 
But there is no_reason for believing that any such 
speculations have taken = here as would ap- 
pear to justify such a conclusion. 

A far more likely explanation suggests itself in 
relation to the events in France. Ever since the 
commencement of the present year, it has heen of 
the utmost consequence to maintain low prices of 
food in France. It is well understood now how 
much influence the price of the first necessaries of 
life exercises over the condition of the great 
masses of the people, as well as upon the value of 
the public securities. If we look to the political 
condition of France during the present year, to 
the finanical operations of the government, and to 
the huge a in railways in which those 
immediately connected with the government have 
been engaged, and which have exercised indirectl 
the most important influence over the prospects o 
the government, as well as over the fortunes of its 
individual members, it is easy to understand the 
anxiety which has been daphged to keep down 
the prices of corn in France. Jt will be remem- 
bered that at the close of the last harvest, when it 
was generally believed that the result was very 
unfavorable, an article appeared in the Moniteur 
contradicting, in almost impassioned terms, the 
general reports that the harvest was inferior, and 
rather implying that it was unusually abundant. 
That article had its effect for the time. But it 
now turns out that the general rumor was correct, 
and that the Moniteur was wrong; for the price 
of grain has considerably risen in France since that 
time. It is, moreover, a curious fact that the 
arrangements for the extensive purchases to which 
we have referred extended to all the chief export- 
ing countries, —_ France. And it is certain, 
that compared with the enormous political inter- 
ests at stake, the extensive financial arrangements, 
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and the ene | speculations on hand, the loss of 
100,000/., in order to prevent any considerable rise 


of prices in France, was a most insignificant | be 


matter. 

But, then, it will be asked, how the particular 
operation we have described could effect such a 
purpose ‘—how importations of grain into England 
would contribute to the low prices desired in 
France? A close examination of the subject will 
show that it was not only a very ingenious, but 
even the only practical mode of accomplishing such 
an object. The more obvious and direct way 
would have been no doubt to import foreign grain 
direct into France; but then it will be borne in 
mind that the high import duties rendered that 
impossible, while the importation of it into Eng- 
land, and the depression of prices here, to what- 
ever extent they were acted upon, had necessarily 
an immediate effect upon the markets in France. 
It is a familiar fact to our readers that France has 
furnished this country with more wheat and flour 
than any other country during the last three years. 
It is, moreover, our nearest source of foreign sup- 
ply. ‘The markets of France have, therefore, been 
subjected to an influence from Mark Lane as im- 
mediate and direct, as the markets of Norfolk, 
Lincoln, or the north of England are. Keep down 
the London markets to a certain rate, and exporta- 
tion from France is no longer possible. Let the 
London markets rise, sv that it will answer to 
send grain from France, the French markets will 
immediately follow those of London. Considering, 
then, the fiscal regulations of France and England, 
it is obvious that the most effective means of influ- 
encing the French markets is by depressing the 
London markets. 

For these and for other reasons, we are there- 
fore disposed to think that these mysterious 
operations have been animated rather by the 
spirit of M. Fould than by that of Mr. Disraeli. 

The important practical consideration, however, 
which arises from the state of matters which we 
have described is, that the corn market has been 
for some time past, and still is, placed under the 
artificial depression of forced transactions at a 
great loss to those engaged in them. How long 
they may be continued, it is impossible to say ; 
but if there is really a deficiency of corn in Euro 
—an opinion which begins to gain ground—the 
more consumption is now encouraged by low 
monet: the more marked must the rise of prices be 
1ereafter. 





From the Examiner, 13th Nov. 
WHAT THE EARTHQUAKE DID, AND WHAT IT 
WAS LIKE. 


In Lancashire the earthquake —_— the clock 
of Mr. Beaucamp of Bootle. It bewildered a 
gentleman in Toxteth park. It rattled the wooden 
rings on the bed of Mr. Wood, of Lord street, 
Toxteth park, made people jump out of bed, and 
a@ young woman creep under her bed. It shook 
and made clatter all the earthenware of Capt. 
Greig. It rocked to and fro the bed of Mr. Pierce, 
and smashed his soap-box to pieces. At Worces- 
ter it set the bells jingling, the fire-irons rattling, 
and upset candlesticks and other articles. In [re- 
land, at Merrion, a gentleman was nearly thrown 
out of his bed, his dressing-table was violently 
agitated, and his dressing-glass and other articles 
rattled together and displaced. At Newbridge a 
lady was thrown from her bed. At Howth a 
scientific gentleman dreamt that the end of the 
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world had come, and on awaking found himself 
lying on the floor, having been pitched out of his 
d 


At Kilbride a house rocked, and a bed pitched 
like a ship at sea, the clock stopped, but jugs and 
basins did quite the contrary, “‘ danced a fearfal 
il ia 

So much for its doings, the whole upshot of 
which seems to have been the utter demolition of 
Mr. Pierce’s soap-box. 

Now for what it was like. 

Mr. Donaldson, of Gloucester place, Edge hill, 
thought it was a cat which had knocked down 
something upon the floor. Mr. Shaw, of Seaforth, 
thought something had fallen on the floor above. 
To Mr. Chadburn, of Lord street, it appeared as 
if —" heavy person was walking across the 
room. Mr. Wood, of Lord street, thought the bo 
who sleeps in the room above had fallen out o 
bed. Captain Greig, the head constable, took it 
for a burglar and called for an officer to take it up. 
Mr. Pierce, of Great George street, also took it 
for a housebreaker, but found it had not stolen 
anything. A gentleman at Kilbride thought some- 

'y had jumped out of bed overhead. 

We derive all these statements from an article in 
the Daily News of Thursday. The mistaken 
notions certainly do no honor to the earthquake ; 
and as it was taken for a cat, for a corpulent 
son, for a boy falling out of bed, for a thief break- 
ing in, so, now that the alarm has been created, a 
cat knocking something down, a fat body moving 
about, a boy falling out of bed, a burglar wrench- 
ing a door, will be apt to be taken for nothing less 
than an earthquake. 

The cause of the phenomenon is easily ex- 
plained. Can we wonder that the land quakes at 
this juncture, when a Derby ministry is in power, 
and a free-trade Parliament is assembling? The 
landed interest, by its own account, is so shaken 
that the soil may well sympathize with it, and 
quake at the prospect of this session. 

On the day of the earthquake we learn these 
ominous facts : 


The planet Mercury was in conjunction with Jupiter, 
and Venus nearly so with Pallas. The sun in seven- 
teen degrees of Scorpio, and the moon in sixteen de- 
grees of Libra, or nearly so. 


Mercury in conjunction with Jupiter denotes the 
alliance of commerce with the ruling power. The 
sun in Scorpio augurs some signal stinging ingrat- 
itude, or bitter perfidy. The moon in Libra indi- 
cates some moonshine measure. 

The earthquake was felt in parts of London. 
A gentleman sleeping at Grosvenor gate dreamt 
that the whigs were breaking into the cabinet, 
and awoke under the awful impression that the 
world was at anend. A noble lord in St. James’ 
square thought democracy was breaking into the 
Constitution, and called lustily for the police. 
Everything in his cabinet is upset, and dis- 
ordered. 

A right honorable champion of the landed 
interest, Mr. Christopher, when he heard the 
noise, thought it was caused by the fall of wheat 
in Mark lane, and the awful sound seemed to him 
like the murmuring of farmers, only it did not 
last so long. He can only resemble the way in 
which things shook in his room to the tottering 
and falling of prices and rents under free trade. 
His firm conviction, indeed, was that there had 
been a fall of another shilling a quarter, and that 
everything was coming to the ground. 
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From the Spectator. 


TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN 
HIMALAYA.* 


VistBLz nature is the feature of these travels among 
the Western and Tibetan ranges of the Himalaya. 
Dr. Thomson was the medical member of a mission 
sent to those regions in 1847 by Lord Hardinge, 
apparently for geographical purposes; he was as- 
sociated with two scientific companions ; they were 
attended by trains of native porters ; and though 
population is scarce in those elevated regions, they 
mostly lodged in villages ; occasionally they reached 
towns or the monasteries of the Buddhist priests, 
while Dr. Thomson, after he had separated from 
nis companions, was compelled to winter at Is- 
kardo. Yet, although he must have been brought 
into daily contact with men, and generally with 
~~ men, the account of his journeys is most 
singularly bare of incident or pictures of animated 
nature human or animal. Botany is his first sub- 
fect, the plants observed during the day’s march 

ing fully enumerated ; his second is the general 
appearance of the country passed over ; his third 
is geology and meteorology, the glaciers and snow- 
beds of the higher mountains receiving a good 
deal of attention. Anything beyond these eee 
topics is casual, and briefly dismissed. The two 
most striking general descriptions occur at Iskardo ; 
bearing testimony to the advantage of residence to 
@ traveller. One relates to partridge sporting in 
the Himalaya. 


THOMSON’S 


I was invited by the Thannadar of Iskardo to be 
— at a hunting party, which he had arranged 
‘or the capture of the chakor or painted partridge, by 
surrounding a spot of ground, in which these birds 
are numerous, with a ring of men, who, approaching 
from all directions, gradually form a dense circle of 
perhaps a hundred yards in diameter. When the 
partridges are disturbed by a horseman in this enclos- 
ure, they naturally fly towards the living wall by 
which they are surrounded. Loud shouts, and the 
beating of drums and waving of caps and cloaks, turn 
them back, and they are driven from side to side, till 
at last, exhausted with fatigue, and stupid from the 
noise and confusion, they sink to the ground, and 
allow themselves to be caught by hand. The scene 
was a very striking one. The spot selected was a deep 
dell, full of rocks, but without trees. The sport, how- 
ever, did not seem so successful as usual, six or eight 
birds only being captured. Thechakor is an extreme- 
ly common bird in all parts of the valley of the Indus, 
and indeed throughout Tibet. In winter, when the 
hills are covered with snow, they are to be found in 
great numbers close to the river, even in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the villages; and, in general, 
when approached, they lie very close among the crev- 
ices of the stones. 


This skétch of the agriculture is informing, and 
not without interest. 


The return of spring set the whole population of the 
district to work in their fields ; and both in Rondu 
and in the neighborhood of Iskardo, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mode in which the processes of 
agriculture are carried on. As soon as the ground is 
clear of snow, the manure, which has been accumu- 
lated during the preceding year, consisting of the con- 
tents of the cowhouse and stable, mixed with every 


* Western Himalaya and Tibet ; a Narrative of a 
Journey though the mountains of Northern India, during 
the years 1847-8. By Thomas Thomson, M. D., F. L. S., 
Assistant-Surgeon Bengal Army. Published by Reeves 
aad Co. 





sort of refuse, is carried in small baskets to the fields, 
on which it is deposited in small heaps. It is then 
spread uniformly over the surface by hand. Occa- 
sionally the field has had a previous ploughing, but it 
is more usually just in the state in which it had been 
left after the harvesting of the previous crop. 

After the manure has been spread, it is ploughed 
into the land. The plough is usually drawn by a pair 
of bullocks, and is formed entirely of wood, the front 
part being blunted and hollow. The ploughshare, a 
sharp and hard piece of wood, is passed through the 
hollow, beyond which it projects several inches. This 
movable piece of wood does the principal work, and 
is easily replaced when it has sustained injury. After 
the ploughing, the seed is sown broadcast, and the 
field is then harrowed. The harrow is a framework 
of wood, weighted with stones, but without spikes ; or 
a heavy board, weighted ; or occasionally only a 
thorny bush, with several large stones laid upon it. 
It is generally drawn by one man, who assists its ac- 
tion by breaking with his feet the clods which would 
otherwise be too bulky to be crushed by it. The har- 
rowing is repeated till the soil is reduced to a sufficient 
fineness : an operation which is much facilitated by 
the dryness of the atmosphere. The field is then laid 
out into small square beds, for convenience of irriga- 
tion, and water is supplied to it at intervals through- 
out the summer. 


The bareness of the narrative, as regards those 
objects which are necessary to give variety and in- 
terest to long descriptions of nature, is in a great 
measure — to the fact that the volume is as it 
were a recast blue book. Dr. Thomson originally 
— the publication of his official report, but 

e was advised to change that form for the present 
volume. We think, however, that his genius 
rather inclines to the matter of fact ; for the most 
singular or stupendous scenery fails to excite him 
beyond a description, perfectly accurate, but rather 
tame. 

This peculiarity is of less consequence in Dr. 
Thomson’s work than it would have been among 
more common landscapes, from the overpowering 
character of the scenery through which he travelled. 
His route lay chiefly among the upper valleys of 
the Sutlej, the Indus, and their tributaries. The 
height at which he found himself above the sea 
varied from several thousand to upwards of eighteen 
thousand feet. In the valleys there were scenes of 
cultivation if not of beauty, and on the slopes of 
the mountains forest and varied vegetation ; but 
stern and stupendous grandeur was the general 
characteristic, sometimes passing into overwhelm- 
ing solitude and desolation. The impression of 
height and magnitude was in some degree the effect 
of knowledge or association; the highest moun- 
tains springing from a range or table-land higher 
than any other place on the globe except the Andes. 
The concomitant grandeur of magnitude might be 
owing in some degree to a similar cause, since the 
absolute greatness of those mighty masses cannot 
be taken in by human eyes. A similar remark 
applies to that officina fluvium ; no one has yet 
traced, or possibly ever will trace, the glaciers that 
are shrouded in the recesses of Himalaya. But 
the desolation of their desert places, where man 
must subsist upon what he carries with him, and 
nothing of life is found save birds, or the travelling 
merchant greedy of gain, or the philosopher eager 
after knowledge, is absolute and overwhelming. 
This is an early picture ; the approach to the Pa- 
rang pass, and the pass itself, in longitude 78° and 
latitude about 324°. 


A stony ravine, elevated about 17,000 feet, was the 
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place selected for our encampment. A small stream, | which was only marked by the footsteps of two men 
supplied by a patch ofsnow a little way above, trickled | whom I had sent the day before to select a place for 
down under the angular gravel. The ascent had been | crossing, at one time ascended to the top of a ridge 
extremely fatiguing, because almost without intermis- | of ice, at another descended into a deep hollow. At 
sion ; and we were glad of rest on reaching that eleva- | the time I crossed (akout eleven A. M.) numerous 
tion. During the day, however, I ascended a ridge | streams of water had begun to flow in furrows on the 
of rugged rocks, which rose above our tents toa height | surface of the ice. The whole width was close upon 
of more than 500 feet, being desirous of ascertaining | half a mile, and on the north side I ascended a steep 
to what elevation I should find vegetation. An Alsine | moraine similar to that which I had previously de- 
was common among the gravel, with two small plants | scended. 
which were not in a determinable state ; and on the | From the top of the bank on which the moraine 
rocks, to the highest level to which I succeeded in | rested, a second glacier came in sight at the distance 
ascending (probably 17,600 feet), the little Allardia | ofa mile. My exploring party reported that they had 
continued to occur occasionally. The range afforded | been unable to find a point at which this glacier could 
a good view of the mountains round. The range to | be crossed, and as from the appearance cf the moun- 
the north, which we had still to cross, lay in a semi- | tains behind I felt certain that after crossing it I should 
circle behind ; to the east was the continuation of the | only arrive at a third, I did not long persevere in try- 
ridge by which we ascended ; and a deep hollow lay ing to find a passage, but descended to its extremity, 
to the west. Rugged rock everywhere met the view. | in order to see whether or not I could walk round it, 
The slates which alternated with the limestone were | as it did not appear to enter the water. At the bottcm 
so very brittle that they everywhere formed piles of | of the valley it spread out in a fan-shaped manner to 
angular fragments, which filled all the hollows, and | the width of at least a mile ; perhaps, indeed, much 
formed a sloping talus against every precipice. The | more, for as I failed in getting round it, I was unable 
view was one not to be forgotten, its desolation far | to ascertain precisely. At its south-east corner, where 
surpassing any conception of waste and utter barren- | it was nearly a hundred yards from the river, a con- 
ness which I could have formed. siderable stream, white with suspended mud, was 
During the whole day I was never free from a dull | rushing out from beneath an arched vault of ice, even 
headache, evidently caused by the great elevation. | before sunrise. To avoid fording this icy stream, the 
Rest relieved it, but the least exertion brought it back | margins of which were thickly frezen, I crossed with 
again. It continued all evening, as long as I was |a good deal ofdifficulty an angle of the end of the 
awake, and still remained in the morning of the 8th, | glacier. On its surface I found several small moraines, 
when I rose soon after daybreak to prepare for the | which had sunk down into grooves ten or fifteen feet 
journey. A few paces took us beyond the shingly | deep, and had therefore been invisible from the outside. 
ravine in which we had been encamped, and the re-| Further progress on the ice was stopped by cliffs 
mainder of the ascent was throughout over loose an- | which were not accessible without ladders, so that I had 
lar fragments, the débris of the cliffs on the right. | to descend to the bank of the Shayuk. I walked along 
nder the latter we passed, winding round the side | between the ice and the river, till my advance was 
of the semicircular bay, till we got to about its centre, | stopped by the glacier fairly projecting into the water 
when the ascent became excessively steep and toil-|in such a manner that I could not see anything cf 
some. The exertion of raising the body was very | what lay beyond. The icy wall being quite inacces- 
fatiguing, and the last few hundred yards were only | sible, I could not get upon the surface of the glacier 
accomplished after many pauses. A few large patches |to attempt to advance in that way ; nor could I ford 
of snow lay in hollows along the road ; but up to the | the river, which was very deep. 
very crest of the pass there was no trace of perpetual} The terminal cliff of the glacier varied in height 
snow, nor even any continuous snow-bed. from fifteen to thirty feet, and a talus of large stones 
The summit of the Parang pass is a narrow ridge, | lay in front, evidently deposited by it. Indeed, while 
covered with large blocks of stone. To the north lay | Iwas thereI saw several small stones, which projected 
a large field of snow, sloping downward at a very | from the face of the cliff, drop out by the melting of 
gentle angle. In this direction the view was limited | the ice in which they were imbedded. Many cavities 
within two miles by steep rugged mountains, which | were seen in the ice, from which large stones .must 
closed in on both sides. To the right and left also, | haye dropped out no longer ago than the day before, 
the pass was overlooked by ridges close at hand. The|and the stones which corresponded in size to them 
only direction in which a distant view was obtained | were seen lying close at hand. Before I left the front 
was south, where the mountains beyond the Piti river | of the glacier, the heat of the sun having become con- 
were beautifully seen ; from the great elevation at | siderable, rapid thaw had commenced ; rills of water 
which we stood, their summits were everywhere in | trickled down its face in every direction, and the sound 
view ; their clevation was surprisingly uniform, and | of falling stones was to be heard on all sides. Now 
the whole range was capped with snow. The moun-|and then a report as loud as that of a cannon was 
tains close at hand presented much the same appear- | heard, caused, as I supposed, by the fall of a ve 
ance as I had seen from the rocks above our encamp- | large boulder from one of the smaller glaciers, which 
ment the day before. stopped abruptly at the top of the high cliff of allu- 
I reached the summit of the pass, which has an | vium. 
elevation of 18,500 feet, at a quarter before eight in 
the morning. 





FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF PETOFI. 
The most interesting passages in the book are ‘ ne 
those which relate to the glaciers, snow-beds, and Ir frye ee = a 
their influence upon rivers. Dr. Thomson is here pleasant rain this 18, 


obliged to enter into more circumstantial particu- ) ye By See Se ia blesses. 

lars, and there is action in the evident movement 

and the visible dissolution of the mighty masses. With rain comes the lightning, 

This picture is from Sassar, latitude 35°, longitude When storms break above ;— 

772°. So blaze from — eyes, dear, 
When I had reached the surface of the glacier, the ee eae: 

passage was not difficult. About a quarter of its But it thunders—it thunders !— 

width on each side was occupied by blocks of stone ; My dove, I must fly, 

the centre was almost entirely ice, extremely irregular, For here comes your mother ;— 





and here and there a little fissured. The pathway, Good-by, love—good-by ! 








608 REVELATIONS 
From the Spectator. 
REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA.* 


Bryonp the obvious disagreeables of a severe 
climate, a primitive state of society, and the sepa- 
ration from family and friendly ties, exile in Si- 
beria, according to these revelations, by no means 
comes up to the received notion. It may be that 
gratitude or apprehension has restrained the pen 
of the authoress, and the certainty that what she 
was writing would be dealt with by the Russian 
censors ; or it is possible that exile to Siberia, like 
other evils, is more supportable in reality than 
expectation, and that the Russian government 
really wiskes to make its victims as comfortable as 
may be when once transported to that desolate 
region. At all events, the established autocracy 
of the czar shines out in favorable contrast with 
the more uncertain and violent despotisms of 
France and Austria. A state prisoner of the lat- 
ter power would hardly be allowed to publish an 
account of his imprisonment in the Austrian do- 
minions; and ‘‘ Napoleon III.’’ has too much of 
the novus homo to have reached the self-satisfied 
height of imperial dignity which permits to its 
subjects neither personal censure nor praise. 

Eve Felinska, the authoress of these volumes, as 
we are informed by her editor, is a Polish married 
woman of family, who was implicated in some 
abortive conspiracy, about 1837, and, after two 
years’ detention and trial, was condemned to exile. 
Of her alleged crime, accusation, trial, guilt, or 
innocence, we hear nothing; the topics most nat- 
ural to a patriot and a lady are passed by ina 
silence more significant than words. She begins 
her narrative with her start from Kiov, in March, 
1839 ; gives an account of her journey thence to 
Tobolsk ; and her final departure, after detention 
by the thaws of spring, to the most northern city 
ot Siberia, Berezov, where her exile in Siberia was 

As regards what may be called politics, 
there is scarcely a word, beyond praise of the regu- 
lations of the higher class of Russian officers for the 
benefit of the country and the people, and censure 
of their inferiors for the manner in which the good 
intentions of their superiors are baffled by preju- 
dice, ignorance, selfishness, and corruption, When 
we consider what Eve Felinska was, and what her 
real feelings must be towards the system which 
has blotted out her country from the book of na- 
tions, and punishes patriotism as a crime, this 
prudent reserve, if more respectable to all con- 
cerned, is equally melancholy with the blasphem- 
ous adulation which follows the French president. 
Still something peeps out. This interview with a 
once celebrated Pole, which took place at Tobolsk, 
lifts the curtain of baffled hopes, broken health, 
and darkened reason. 


During one of my walks, being accompanied by 
some friends, I paid a visit to Colonel Severin Krzy- 
zanowski. He was a poor invalid ; both his feet are 
paralyzed, and he never quits his chamber. One of 
our company, M. Onufry Pietraszkiewicz, preceded us 
to apprize the colonel of our approach ; and we waited 
in an outer room while his nurse, a German, prepared 
for our reception. 

In about a quarter of an hour the colonel was ready 
to receive us; and, being ushered in, we found him 
sitting in a deep arm-chair @ la Voltaire, propped up 


* Revelations of Siberia. By a Banished Lady. Ed- 
ited by Colonel Lach Szyrma, Author of “ Letters on Po- 
land,” &c., &c. In two volumes. Published bv Calbnrn. 
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on both sides, his infirm, debilitated body requiring 
those supports. 

His long, thin hair was snow-white—bleached, as 
it appeared, by premature age, brought on by much 
suffering ; and it fell down on his shoulders, reaching 
nearly to his elbows. His face was excessively pale, 
and looked as though it were swollen ; the lustre of his 
eyes was dimmed, and their old fire quenched. As 
he saw us enter, his lips and eyes trembled convul- 
sively, betraying a strong inward emotion. We per- 
ceived that he tried to speak, and could not. He 
then, by a movement of his hand, made us a sign to 
approach his seat, to enable him to shake hands with 
us. There were but two of us in his room—Miss 
Josephine and myself. 

It fortunately happened that at that moment the 
colonel’s mind was perfectly lucid, which, alas! was 
not its ordinary condition ; and we could see that 
only the excess of emotion deprived his paralyzed 
tongue of the power of speech. At length he recov- 
ered his self-possession, and for some time convers¢d 
with us, though not without difficulty, yet with per- 
fect presence of mind. 

Hearing that our destination was Berezov, a place 
known to him, having himself resided there fourteen 
months, he recommended us, when we arrived, to 
take lodgings at his former landlady’s, where he said 
we should be comfortable. He tried to reassure us 
with respect to Berezov and the discomforts of that 
place, and, perhaps thinking we should be frightened, 
lauded the single-heartedness and hospitality of its 
inhabitants. 

This conversation he maintained with a difficulty 
painful to witness. We were obliged to gather what 
he intended to convey, more from his gesticulations 
and the movements of his lips than from the words he 
uttered. For some time we went on tolerably well ; 
but at last the colonel’s faculties, exhausted by his 
efforts, began to flag. He still went on speaking ; 
but we could not help observing that imagination 
carried him back to the shores of the Tagus and the 
banks of the Seine, the stage of his past military ex- 
ploits. He then narrated that we could obtain at 
Berezov plenty of watermelons, grapes, oranges, and 
a variety of delicious fruits, which we knew were not 
to be found there, but were the produce of more genial 
climes. 

This conversation, from its character and the di- 
rection it had taken, affected me painfully. I was at 
a loss how to abridge it otherwise than by taking 
leave of our unfortunate compatriot ; who, on per- 
ceiving our movement, grasped our hands, and con- 
tinued uttering beseechingly with his palsied tongue, 
**Pray stay—still longer—longer!’’ But, appre- 
hending lest the effect of our protracted interview 
should prove injurious to the colonel’s health, we left 
him. 


Notwithstanding the extent of Madame Felin- 
ska’s travels and her sojourn both at Tobolsk and 
Berezov, she appears to have seen but little, at 
least she tells but little, of the actual condition of 
the exiles. Escape is so difficult, not to say im- 
possible, that surveillance would appear to be 
almost nominal, The banished occupy themselves, 
visit, and in short live according to their means, 
much as they would do if at home. That is, if 
oa have money, they spend it as they please ; or 
if they have none, they can follow any occupation 
they now or can acquire. At Tobolsk and Bere- 
zov, our authoress en apartments, bought 
furniture, marketed, and visited, including the 
Russian officers,as she might have done in Paris 
or London. The sources of her income are not 
clear. The government allowance to a Tartar Khan 
was equivalent to tenpence a day ; a sum insuffi- 
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eriough to support a man in the remoter regions 
of Siberia. 

The appearance and characteristics of the coun- 
try are among the most remarkable traits of the 
work, and from their novelty and s tiveness 
not the least interesting. The district of which 
Berezov is about the central point, has its frontier 
two thousand miles and upwards from the princi- 

town, and contains but fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants. Roads there are none; in winter, com- 
munication takes place between Tobolsk and 
Berezov along the frozen surface of the rivers, and 
for the few months of summer is carried on by 
water. The native tribes of Ostiaks and Samoieds 
live in a state little above that of the Esquimaux. 
The few settlements are on the banks of rivers ; 
as, indeed, it is only by means of them that inter- 
communication can take place, for even in winter- 
time any person who attempted to travel across 
the snow, would fuliatite be starved or frozen, 
and in summer would find the route impassable. 
The town of Berezov is beyond the limits of agri- 
culture, save a few vegetables introduced by exiles, 
and cultivated like exotics. Flesh of some kind— 
as fish and e, captured or bartered from the 
Ostiaks, and more rarely butcher’s meat—is the 
principal food; the excessive cold preserving it 
throughout the year, for in the height of summer 
ice-cellars keep it frozen. This summer is short ; 
snow is not got rid of till the end of May, and 
hoar frosts at night begin im July. Spring there 
is none ; what is the end of the ‘‘ sweet season’’ in 
happier climes, produces at Berezov masses of melted 
snow, mud, slush, and streams of running water. 
This was a sight at the latter end of May—the 
writer using the old style. 


The 13th [24th] of May was one of the great days 
of the year in our little community. The mass of ice 
on the Soswa, which had previously been immovable, 
and despite the increased volume of currents beneath, 
and the deluge of waters above, blocked up the river 
with its frozen masses, at last, after so long braving 
the shocks of the hostile elements, gave way, and 
began to move with all its stupendous bulk north- 
ward, carrying everything before it. 

Gradually; before our eyes, the different localities 
began to change with the moving ice ; the road over 
the river to Tobolsk planted on both sides with green 
cedar branches, the various paths trodden across the 
ice by human steps, the helen cut for fishing, and 
those for the use of the cattle, and which were fenced 
around with branches of fir and larch, looking like so 
many beautiful green bowers on a white plain—all 
these objects, on which our eyes had been accustomed 
to dwell with delight during the winter, now broke 
up, and, with slow, silent, and solemn motion, set out 
on their distant pilgrimage. 

This migration to distant regions, of things so 
familiar to us, and which we had no hope of ever 
seeing again, had something in it peculiarly mourn- 
ful ; and the objects themselves, as though respond- 
ing to our feelings, seemed, by their lingering move- 
ments, to depart with regret, still murmuring to us 
their eternal farewell. ‘Thus it fares always in this 
world. Everything is transient, and all in turn pass 
away. 

The whole pack of the ice, with its paths, and pits, 
and branches, suddenly halted lower down the river, 
at a distance of about a verst from Berezov, where a 

angle impeded the current ; and here it seemed 
to bid us a reluctant adieu. Prompted by I know 
not what motive, I walked to the spot, and felt de- 
lighted to behold once more each well-remembered 
object. Not until some hours had elapsed did the 
huge pile take another start, and pass away forever. 

COCCXLIX. LIVING AGE. OL. xxxv. 39 





The close of the day saw the river free, and its blue 
waves floating tranquilly and proudly along, without 
encountering any obstacle. 

Berezov itself, communicating by water with 
Tobolsk and the Northern Ocean, is a place of 
some trade in fish and furs, and of some jollity, in 
winter-time especially, when the reindeer come 
home, and draw sledge-parties about. Snow and 
intense frost make a road everywhere ; in 
warmer weather even the town itself would not be 
passable to a fastidious Londoner. 


The banks of the river, on which the town is built, 
are elevated. The soil is sandy, and the streets are 
always dirty and muddy, even during the greatest 
summer heat. On the surface of the mud, however, 
during summer, a dry incrustation is formed ; but 
woe to the person who, trusting in its apparent solid- 
ity and firmness, should venture to direct his unfor- 
tunate feet on it, as the deceitful crust would break 
under him, and he would have hard work to emerge 
from the quagmire beneath. 

Communication from one house to another is, there- 
fore, not easy ; and boards, large, long wooden planks, 
and round stems of whole trees, are laid across the 
streets, to facilitate it. In some places we observed 
pools of clear water, too deep to be ever dried up. 
These pools are honored by the inhabitants with the 
—oee of ozera, or lakes. 

our towns such a wretched state of things would 
never be tolerated ; for what inhabitants would like 
to have their houses built in streets which are impas- 
sable for any vehicle? But here this inconvenience 
is of no importance. During the whole summer we 
did not see one carriage pass through the streets. 
There are no wheels, no carts, no horses ; and there 
are, of course, no roads. In town, all commurica- 
tions between the inhabitants are effected on foot, and 
out of its precincts, by boats on the river. 


The paucity of information respecting the con- 
dition of exiles in Siberia will probably at first 
disappoint the reader. When this feeling is got 
over, the volumes will be found interesting, from 
their pictures of a country, people, and state of 
society, new to the English of this generation. 





From the Athenzeum. 


Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By J. A. Sr. 
Joun. 2vols. Longman & Co. 


Mr. Sr. Joun has written many and pleasant 
volumes on Egypt—volumes to be read with profit 
even after Curtis and Kinglake, Wilkinson and 
Warburton, have done their best to fill the mind 
with images of the cloudless sky, the burning 
sands, and the fertilizing river of that land of 
youthful wonder and learned speculation. He has 
told the tales of love and adventure with which the 
faithful while away the Ramadan—discussed the 
Eastern question with Mehemet Ali—and painted 
the costumes and manners of the Nilotic Valley, 
from the Delta to Wady Halfa. His present vol- 
umes are different from all that have gone before 
thenf. Mr. St. John has this time “* had a dream 
which was not all a dream.’’ He has seated him- 
self, so to speak, on a brokem column in the temple 
of Karnak, and passed in thought away to the 
realm of shadows—making for himself an African 
 m -” In short, “ Isis’ is an attempt to 
idealize the results of reading, observation and re- 
flection on the country of the Pyramids. 

Like “‘ Nile Notes,”’ “* Isis” is a book of pictures ; 
—pictures of scenes—pictures of emotions—pic- 
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tures of men and women. It is the most highly 
finished of all Mr. St. John’s miscellaneous writ- 
ings as to style and literary art; and he himself 
tells the reader that it is ‘‘ the depository of all 
his own best feelings and most carefully-formed 
opinions.’’ Though called a pilgrimage, the work 
is less a narrative than a confession :—a report, not 
so much on the Nile land, its history and mystery, 
as on the moral and intellectual results of travel 
to and fro about the famous stream, and its not 
less famous cities. Perhaps it may be best described 
as an Egyptian ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.”’ It would 
be useless, therefore, as the reader will understand, 
to write an analytic essay on ‘ Isis.”” Such a work 
stands on its own peculiar conditions—and can be 
exhibited only in extract. We shall best fulfil our 
duty to author and reader by introducing them to 
con other with little or no prelimin ourish. 

On the African mystery of the Sphinx Mr. St. 
John has an opinion of his own ;—the which he 
puts forth as follows.— 


What the Egyptians signified by this symbolical 
figure, seems not to be exactly decided. [ think it 
was the type of womanhood, in which power is en- 
grafted on beauty and gentleness. This they repre- 
sented by a woman’s face, neck, and bosom terminat- 
ing in the body of a lioness, not in fierce or violent 
action, but in eternal repose. This is the nature of 
the passive principle, which receives within itself the 
germs of life, and quickens and brings them to per- 
fection, without any external manifestation of energy. 
Possibly, also, the Egyptians meant to insinuate that 
though the female sex is placed as our companion 
upon earth, it is neyer understood by us, but will re- 
main, like the sphinx, an enigma to the day of doom. 
However this may be, I take it for granted that the 
approximation of sphinx and pyramids was not alto- 
gether accidental. The stranger and the traveller 
who approach might learn from the mystic figure be- 
neath the rocks, that around him all was symbol and 
allegory, and that if he could not read the riddle of 
its existence, he could scarcely expect to interpret the 
most abstruse of all symbols on the sacred mount. In 
all ages there has been an esoteric philosophy, a doc- 
trine and language confined to the few, and even now, 
they who as travellers journey over the surface of the 

earth, must veil a portion of their discoveries behind 
an obscure terminology. When perfect, the sphinx, 
in all likelihood, formed the crown of Egyptian art. 
There is something inexpressibly majestic in the dusky 
head, suggesting the idea of a buried goddess, emerg- 
ing from beneath the sands ; and if we contemplate 
the outline of the features, and restore what centuries 
have mutilated and marred, we shall probably have a 
perfect type of the beautiful as it existed in the mind 
of the Egyptians. 


Mr. St. John takes his gallantry with him as a 
‘robe. Every woman’s face is to him beautiful— 
every woman's voice soft—every woman’s heart 

ure. Good fortune seems to attend some travel- 
ers; or perhaps, after all, it is only good humor 
and a disposition to take things at their best. 

If the reader would like to have this traveller’s 
view of the great question of female life in the East 
—about which women are so fierce in New York 
and so indifferent at Grand Cairo—here it is in 
black and white :— 


We probably form a false conception of the life of 
the harim, misled. by writers who suppose its inhabit- 
ants to be swayed. by a system of ideas different from 
that which really prevails among them. My own 
opinion is, that they are quite as happy as the rest of 
their sex, otherwise nature would not have given per- 
petuity to the institution, which seems quite as suit- 
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able to the East as very different institutions to the 
North. At any rate the women themselves are the 
best judges, and they appear upon the whole no less 
contented than their sisters of Frankestan. Besides, 
their seclusion is not so absolute as we imagine. I have 
seen respectable men and their wives going out to 
spend the evening pleasantly in the fields between 
Cairo and Shoubra, forming little groups, but not so 
far removed as to prevent conversation. They did 
not, of course, belong to the upper classes, which 
everywhere sacrifice the heart and its best affections 
to pride and vanity ; but were probably shop-keepers, 
or what are called, in the East, little merchants, ex- 
tremely comfortable, and, as we express it, well to do. 
At any rate, if mirth be a criterion, they were as 
happy as Greeks, for they talked, laughed, related 
stories and anecdotes, smoked, drank sherbet, and ate 
sweetmeats and all sorts of delicacies with much 
greater gusto than the same number of princes and 
princesses in the sombre North. Again, when I 
visited the Mosque of Flowers, I saw at least four or 
five hundred women, many of them of the highest 
rank, distributed through the various aisles, in 
pleasant little groups seated on carpets, some sewing, 
others suckling their children, others talking and 
laughing, or eating and drinking, while their slaves 
stood round in attendance. As I was dressed like a 
Turk, they bestowed no more attention on me than 
on any other person. So I gazed on them at my 
leisure, while I affected to be regarding the architec- 
ture, the colors of the painted windows, and the 
materials of the pavement. Even in the bazaars, 
when not too strictly attended, the Muslim women 
sometimes venture to converse with strangers, sendin 
forth their soft voices, at first, perhaps, from behin 
their veils, but as the dialogue warms, throwing these 
aside for a moment and exhibiting their beauty, as 
the moon flashes from behind a cloud. One day, asI 
was examining some linen for a turpan, a Turkish 
lady, who had likewise come to purchase finery, ad- 
dressing me quite in a familiar tone, said, ‘* That, O 
stranger, will not suit you ; but this,’’ touching some 
Manchester muslin as she spoke, ‘* will look very 
handsome, though the fashion now is to wear the Fez 
plain.’’ The ice being thus unceremoniously broken, 
we continued talking on a variety of topics, thougk 
the female slave who attended her displayed numerous 
signs of angeror alarm. But the mistress was not to 
be checked. The rare opportunity of conversing with 
a Frank having presented itself, she was resolved to 
make the most of it, and went on chatting and laugh- 
ing for a full hour atleast. As she put several ques- 
tions to me respecting the females of Europe, I ven- 
tured to inquire, in my turn, into the internal economy 
of the harim, respecting which she disclosed to me 
some curious particulars, fully confirmed afterwards 
by more than one Levantine matron at Alexandria. 


" Of course, we foresee an objection on the part 
of the ‘‘ strong-minded’’ to such evidence being re- 
ceived in court. But leaving Mr. St. John to 
settle this point with the successors of Margaret 
Fuller as he can—we will introduce our readers to 
a banquet partaken of or imagined by Mr. St. John 
in true Egyptian fashion :— 


In the tombs of Eilithyias there is a picture repre- 
senting a banquet, which, properly studied, may serveé 
to justify one of our Theban achievements, which, 
with the reader’s permission, I willdescribe. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the Egyptians were in 
the habit of making themselves merry in tombs. Even 
at their most gorgeous ‘feasts they introduced and 
passed from guest to guest the figure of a mummy, 
and converted it into a motive for feeding luxuriously 
and drinking deep. ‘‘ Enjoy yourselves while youmay,”’ 
was the injunction of the mimic corpse, ‘‘ for to- 
morrow you may be like me.’’ Without having the 
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slightest idea of imitating these philosophical gentle- 
men, we resolved to enjoy a grand dinner in the 
Tombs of the Kings, and, to render the entertainment 
more complete, our host invited a company of dancing- 
girls, to amuse us by their performances. The sepul- 
chre consisted of a suite of apartments, several of 
them lofty, with many rows of immense pillars, which 
supported the weight of the mountain. When lighted 
up at night with lamps and wax tapers, these halls 
of death assumed a splendid and mysterious appear- 
ance, their dimensions being so great as to leave some 
portion of them always enveloped in shadow. The 
table was laid out between the columns, with strings 
of small lamps suspended in festoons overhead. The 
dishes were numerous, the covers of silver, the decant- 
ers of cut crystal, and all the other appurtenances 
such as the old subjects of Rameses might have en- 
vied. What the delicacies consisted of, Heaven knows. 
Disguised by the cookery of the East, I may, for aught 
I can tell, have that night eaten a crocodile. It is 
certain that the wood of coffins was burnt in the 
kitchen to boil our vegetables, among which were 
large cauliflowers, the most delicious I have ever 
tasted. Wines of France, Italy, and Spain, sparkled 
on the board, and the guests, full of health and ani- 
mal spirits, forgot they were carousing in a sepulchre, 
and laughed, and joked, and sang joyous songs, 
as if Egypt had been restored to political and social 
vitality, and we had met to celebrate the happy event. 
Here and there in the background were large painted 
coffins, in which several Egyptian ladies awaited the 
revolution of the Great Year. Had it occurred that 
night, how, on lifting up their embroidered wrappers 
and painted coffin-lids, would they have been startled 
to behold a number of barbarians from the north 
drinking champagne at their bed’s feet! . . Presently 
the Awalim and Ghawazi entered from a distant 
chamber, where they also had been regaling them- 
selves. It appears to be generally believed that these 
girls drink brandy before commencing their perform- 
ances, and in many cases, perhaps, they may, though 
I must do them the justice to say they never did so on 
any occasion when they exhibited before me. They 
confined themselves to coffee, and trusted to their 
health and animal spirits to carry them through the 
physical efforts which constitute in most cases a large 
portion of their dances. In the present instance two 
young and elegantly-formed Ghawazi, having reduced 
their costume to a dress of gauze, and buckled a 
broad girdle about their waists, to enable them to go 
without injury through the violent efforts sometimes 
required by the nature of their performances, stepped 
forward, and commenced a pantomime of which I can- 
not expect that my description will convey an adequate 
idea. The story of the piece may be related briefly. 
A jealously-watched princess has, by the exercise ofa 
thousand ingenious arts, contrived, at length, to 
triumph over the policy of the harim, and enjoy an 
interview with her lover. She is first seen waiting 
anxiously for his approach, she rises from the divan, 
she goes to the lattice, she listens, she turns pale, she 
trembles. Hope then takes the place of despair ; her 
cheeks are flushed, she sings to herself a song of love ; 
a footstep is heard, the lover appears, they utter an 
exclamation of joy, and rush into each other’s arms. 


We are tempted to throw in a bit of natural 
history in the style of these imaginations and con- 
fessions :— 


Sir James Brooke informs me that the alligators of 
Borneo will kill men and swallow them whole ; and 
he says that his people, on ripping one open, found in 
his stomach a poor Dyak, very little the worse for 
keeping, who, with his vest and canvas trowsers on, 
had lain in that strange cemetery for upwards of a 
fortnight. The crocodiles of Egypt are more delicate 
in their tastes, for though they will devour children, 
or even women, they seem to entertain an objection to 
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eating men, whom they probably find difficult of di- 
gestion. Just before our arrival an Arab girl, who 
had descended to the Nile for water, was just stooping 
to fill her pitcher, when a crocodile struck her with 
his tail, and, tumbling her into the river, walked off 
with her into his den, where he devoured her at his 
leisure. Out of revenge for such practices we en- 
deavored to get some crocodile steaks for breakfast ; 
but, after firing at them incessantly, found it to be of 
no avail, and ultimately we departed from the land of 
the Pharaohs without having once tasted that delicacy. 
But en ravanche, as our neighbors say, we shot and 
ate a siksak, the crochilos of Herodotus, a sort of gen- 
tleman-in-waiting on the crocodile, about which his- 
tory and tradition tell strange stories. What they say 
is this—that the crocodile being too much addicted to 
live in water with his jaws open, allows a number of 
leeches to creep down his throat, where, vigorously 
sucking his blood, they prove extremely troublesome. 
Against these enemies, however, he finds a faithful ally 
in the siksak, which as soon as he perceives, he opens 
his delicate mouth, and the bird, rendered bold by in- 
stinct, leaps, like another Curtius, into the gulf, not 
to be swallowed up, however, but to swallow. He 
kills and devours the leeches, and then, hopping out, 
receives the thanks of the crocodile. Sometimes, this 
lumbering animal, getting sleepy during the process, 
mechanically closes his jaws so as to deprive his little 
friend of air ; upon which, extending his wings, fur- 
nished with sharp spikes on the tops of the shoulders, he 
wounds the crocodile’s throat, and reminds him that it 
is his business to be civil. For the truth of the story 
I will not answer, but certain it is that these birds 
have the sharp spike on the wings, and that I seldom, 
perhaps never, saw a crocodile without a siksak stand- 
ing close beside him on the sand, evidently within his 
reach, but without his exhibiting the slightest desire 
to molest or injure it. The bird is about the size of a 
dove, beautiful of plumage, and very good eating. 


A feature of these volumes—which would be 
highly objectionable on the score of Art in a reg- 
ular narrative, but is an agreeable variety here, 
in the midst of word painting and speculation—is, 
the telling of stories. Byron says of Ben Bunting 
—‘* When he had naught to say he swore.”” Mr. 
St. John does better :—when he has nothing par- 
ticular on hand, he tells a story. He invents char- 
acters in order to get stories out of them—his im- 
agination seeming to revel in tales of ‘ love and 
murder.’’ Some of these episodes are pretty and 
well told ;—and all serve to brighten the page and 
relieve the reader. One of them, after rejecting 
superfluous passages, we will quote for its touching 
simplicity :-— 


While travelling in the days of stage-coaches through 
Derbyshire, and, for the sake of enjoying a cigar, 
sitting upon the box beside the driver, I observed, on 
the top of a large mammellated hill, three magnificent 
elm trees, which appeared to stand at the corners of 
an equilateral triangle. With these elms was con-. 
nected a curious tradition, which the coachman re- 
lated as he drove along.—Many years ago, there was 
somewhere in the neighborhood an old family, which 
possessed a fine estate, and a mansion rather more 
than suitable to its dimensions. Fond of show and 
splendor, the several heirs to the estate exhibited one 
after another the same taste, making all sort of sacri- 
fices, in order to vie with, or outdo their neighbors, 
and burdening their paternal acres with debt, which 
could only be liquidated by successive sales of portions 
of the estate. The house was quite in the old style, 
irregular, spreading, heterogeneous, because built at 
different epochs, by persons of dissimilar tastes, who 
never pulled down anything, but went on adding 
wing to wing, and room to room, till there was in 
course of time created a perfect wilderness of apart- + 
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ments, turrets, corridors, galleries, and staircases. 
At length it fell into the hands of a widow, with three 
sons, who, at the period of their father’s death, were 
mere lads. Their mother, a woman ofstately manners 
but affectionate heart, being incapable of managing 
the small farm to which the estate had now been re- 
duced, engaged a man to act as a sort of steward ; 
but he, instead of faithfully performing his duty, took 
advantage of the ignorance of the widow to precipi- 
tate her and her children more deeply into poverty. 
As was natural, she clung to the old mansion, now 
for the most part dilapidated, and stripped of its 
pictures and furniture. Her name contrasted strik- 
ingly with her situation and prospects ;—it was 
an which to a stranger would have suggested 
the idea of a blithe woman, favored by fortune, and 
full of inbred contentment. Well, under this 
mother’s eye the three boys grew up, and as they 
ame she fuded. From her they had derived life, from 

er they had derived all the knowledge they possessed ; 
for the dishonesty of the steward left them not the 
means of education, and at length it became necessa- 
ry for them to subsist by the labor of their hands. 
Merryfield Court was sold, and the chief part of the 
proceeds consumed by hereditary debts. One field 
after another followed the mansion, and still the tide 
of ill success set in strong against them. To crown 
all, their mother was seized by her last illness, with 
which death came obviously handinhand. The three 
sons stood around her bed, endeavoring to repay by 
manly tenderness and care the love and anxieties of 
twenty years. Array of joy and satisfaction gleamed 
over this closing scene. Her voice had not yet lost 
all its power, and in sweet and touching accents she 
gave them her counsel and her blessing. . . Shortly 
after their mother’s death, the brothers found, on 
looking into their affairs, that nothing was left them 
but the hill on which the three elms you noticed on 
passing now stand. They, therefore, consulted to- 
gether, and determined to sell it, and with the pro- 
ceeds, whatever they might be, to travel to three 
distant parts of the world, in the hope that the same 
influence might not pursue them all, but that out of 
the three, one, at least, might be prosperous, and be 
able in age or sickness to provide for the other two. 
They, therefore, took a silver cup, the last remnant 
of their family plate, and, filling it with wine, repaired 
at night to the summit of the hill, where they sat 
down and drank it, and made merry together. They 
then took three young elms, mere seedlings, and 
planted them in the earth, and formed a little fence 
about them, and said to each other :—‘*‘* When the 
last link that binds us to the soil of this country 
shall be broken, we will shake hands, and depart each 
in a different direction. For ten years we will strug- 
gle with the world, after which, if we are still living, 
we will return to this hill, and here, under the shade 
of the trees we have planted, will renew our brotherly 
affection, and, if it may be, build up again the fortunes 
of our house. The earth is spacious, and the chances 
of life are innumerable. Possibly then, we may find 
fortune more propitious than she has been to the 
Merryfields for many generations ; and, if not, why 
then we shall meet where our mother awaits us, happy 
in this, that in faithfully performing her bidding, we 
have fulfilled the first of all human duties.’ . . When 
the Merryfields had sold the mammellated hill, which 
they did on condition that the trees they had planted 
should never be cut down, they disappeared from the 
place of their birth, and divided and went, it was 
never known whither. One was supposed to have 
directed his course to the New World, another to In- 
dia, while a third continued somewhere in Europe, to 
thrive as he best might among the influences of our 
decaying civilization. But these were mere conjec- 
tures. Meanwhile the elms grew, and the neighbors 
watched them at first with a strong interest, though 
‘as years rolled by this interest decreased, and the 
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Merryfields faded by degrees from the memory of most 
persons. But there is always a small class that loves 
to remember, and these used to go to the hill, espec- 
ially in spring, and watch the leaves put forth and 
clothe the naked boughs once more with verdure. 
Year after year they fancied that before autumn 
should again crumple up those leaves and strip them 
one by one from the branches, and turn them red and 
yellow, and blow them about recklessly with its frozen 
breath, the youths who planted them might return, 
now hardy and weather-beaten men, to unite the 
hand of friendship beneath their increasing shade. 
But the trees still grew and they came not, and the 
neighbors and friends who watched the growth of the 
elms grew old and dropped one by one into the grave, 
and still the trees grew and became green every 
spring, and red and gold every autumn, and the 
memory of the brothers was transformed into a tradi- 
tion, and the village youths and maidens used to come 
and sit down on a summer’s evening under the elms, 
and talk of the three brothers who left the neighbor- 
hood when their fathers and mothers were young, or 
before they were born. Every day, as the stage-coach 
passed on the road to Derby, some stranger remarked 
the size and curious position of the trees, and heard 
from the coachman the tradition of their planting, so 
that of those who read this narrative, many, if not 
most, will be familiar with the facts. It is said (but 
this may be apocryphal), that two generations after 
the planting of the elms, a lady, young, beautiful, 
though somewhat swarthy, appeared in the neighbor- 
hood of Merryfield Court. She arrived in a carriage, 
and put up at the inn, and without making the 
slightest inquiry, or even so much as alluding to the 
tradition of the trees, went to the top of the hill and 
sat there alone for many hours. Several months 
afterwards a name was observed cut faintly on the 
bark of the largest tree, but, if any purpose was in- 
tended to be answered by it, it was not accomplished, 
for the name could not be deciphered. To this hour, 
therefore, the fate of the Merryfields remains involved 
in impenetrable obscurity. But the elms are there 
yet, lofty, branching, full of sap and vigor, uncon- 
scious of the melancholy associated with them ; un- 
mindful of the hands by which they were planted, 
and insensible to the intense yearning of the heart 
with which those three brothers often turned their 
thoughts towards them from distant lands. They 
continue to be agitated by the breeze, and refreshed 
by the rains and dews of heaven, as if they had been 
planted to commemorate some propitious event, the 
birth of some fortunate child, or the union of two 
hearts made to be united, and to shed happiness over 
a whole district. But the elms have a reputation 
throughout the whole country, and have given to the 
eminence on which they stand the name of ‘* TuREE- 
TReE-Hi11.”’ 


Onur readers and Mr. St. John are now fairly in- 
troduced to each other; and, having done our duty 
as literary masters of the ceremonies, we must 
leave them to improve the acquaintance as they 
best can. Those who have been interested in the 
extracts already made will on turning to the orig- 
inal sources find much more in the same style— 
and yet better—in “Isis: a Pilgrimage.’’ From 
the dream of Amenti, with its Vision of Isis— 
which opens the volumes—we would have quoted 
for its fine Oriental spirituality, but that a frag- 
ment would do it injustice. Instead of this, we 

ive an introductory sonnet written by Mr. Patrick 
tt as a preluding note to the volumes :-— 


TO EGYPT. 


How was thy throne exalted, hoary land ! 
But now, its steps are memories! Still thou art 
Warm with the gs of a younger heart. 
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Between the goals of Time I see thee stand 

Flush’d from set suns, and pointing with thy hand 
To dawning day, when the old curse shall be 
Lifted from off thy spirit, and on thee 

Shall rest thy first-born aspect of command. 

°T is not enough for thee to lie reclined 
By that blue stream, in faded robe that shrouds 
The skeleton of Power, ’neath purple skies— 

Thou, who didst erst build up thy solemn mind 
To such high faith, that round its top the clouds 
Floated, dim shadows of a creed more wise. 


To Mr. St. John’s poetical and very suggestive 
fantasia on this theme we can confidently direct 
the attention of our readers. 


= 





From the Spectator. 


STATE PAPERS RELATING TO ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY.* 


Urwarps of twenty years have passed since 
William the Fourth appointed a commission for 
‘‘ printing and publishing State Papers.” It is 
fourteen years since we noticed the fourth and fifth 
volumes of the series, embracing part of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and treating of the affairs of 
Scotland and the Northern Borders. The six 
quarto volumes now before us contain a selection 
of correspondence relating to the foreign affairs of 
the same monarch’s entire reign, extending from 
1509 to 1547; though the date on a title-page 
commences with 1473, one document going back to 
Edward the Fourth and a few to Henry the 
Seventh. The number of papers is 1474 ; and the 
six volumes extend to upwards of four thousand 
pages, exclusive of a ‘‘ vocabulary’? and two 
elaborate indexes of persons and places, which oc- 
cupy nearly two hundred and fifty pages more. 

As regards skilful selection, careful editing, and 
necessary information in the form of notes, suffi- 
cient to smooth difficulties, yet without any parade 
or overdoing, the editor has left little or nothing 
to desire. But we adhere to our former opinion, 
that the commissioners have printed on far too 
large a scale for any useful purpose; though a 
lavish outlay is more justifiable on original papers 
relating to a turning-point of modern history, when 
European politics and opinion received the impress 
wht Chay retained till the close of the last cen- 
tury, than on dry and limited documents chiefl 
interesting to antiquarians, and indeed from their 
language intelligible to no other persons. ‘ A 
goose is an awkward bird—too much for one, and 
too little for two ;”’ on the same principle selections 
hardly suffice for an historian, while they are too 
much for the general student or reader. What 
has been = along with our records is, 
that they should be well arranged and made (as 
they now in a great degree are) readily accessible ; 
that legible copies (as is done with wills) should be 
prepared for consultation, and that catalogues 
raisonnés should be published upon a system like 
the table of contents prefixed to each volume of 
the publication before us, only on a more extended 
scale. Date, persons, place, and the heads of the 
leading topics, are presented at a glance in this 
painstaking digest. Nothing was required but a 
fuller summary of heads, to render these tables 
indicative of what particular information an in- 


* State Papers published under the Authority of her 
Majesty’s Commission. Vols. VI. to XI. King Henry 
the Eighth. 
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7 might want, and to convey a knowl of 
the whole of the State Papers relating to Henry 
the Eighth’s reign in a small compass. 

Not that some of the papers should not be pub- 
lished, or that the question of the bibliopole, 
‘* will they pay?’ should be uppermost in the mind 
of a public commission. The scholarly attraction, 
however, should be thought of; and that, we 
believe, will be found to consist in documents that 
throw a newer, a fuller, or a stronger light on 
historical — of some importance, or exhibit 

rsonal character, especially of eminent men, or 

ring out the manners of the age. 

The volumes abound in these traits—more, in- 
deed, than might have been supposed ; but were 
they much fuller than they are, a in these days 
can read six quarto volumes of original papers, and 
= one branch of policy three hundred years gone 

yt 

The leading men of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth—those to whom the mind instinctively 
turns when the period is mentioned—are Harry 
himself, the Emperor Charles, Francis the First, 
Bourbon, Wolsey, Cromwell, More, the Popes, and 
a long array of Churchmen, several of whom were 
distinguished afterwards in times even yet more 
bloody than bluff Harry’s—as Cranmer, Gardener, 
Bonner. The most striking events are the pageant 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon and its religious consequences, 
the king's subsequent matrimonial adventures, and 
the wars between the Emperor and Francis the 
First, especially those in Italy which led to the 
captivity of the French king and Bourbon’s sack of 
Rome. These historical topics are all touched 
upon in the diplomatic correspondence, and some- 
times with great fulness and detail as regards per- 
sonal traits and pictures of manners. The lesser 
topics extend all over Europe, embracing Denmark 
towards the North and Turkey towards the East ; 
and are often picturelike in their details. The 
English is good, frequently strong and racy ; dif- 
fering in structure and style very little from 
English of the present day, though some words are 
strange and the —. isirregular. When there 
is anything like difficulty or obscurity, the fault is 
in the writer, not the tongue. 

It is out of our way to enter into any of the sub- 


jects for which these volumes furnish the means; 
'Y | for each subject might be expanded into an his- 


torical treatise. All that our space will permit is 
to exhibit a few specimens of the matter and read- 
ing which they contain. Jane Seymour is sup- 

sed to have been the best-beloved of Henry the 

ighth’s wives; but, notwithstanding her melan- 
choly death in childbed with Edward the Sixth, 
the king, even in announcing his loss to the French 
Court, took steps towards replacing it. Cromwell 
writes as follows to Gardyner and Lord William 
Howard at Paris. 


I shall in fewe wordes comprehende that God 
hathe sent unto us ; that is, with our joye a notable 
displeasure and sorowe, if it may be called sorowe 
or displeasure that He woll permytt and suffre. Our 
Prince, our Lord be thanked, is in good health, and 
suckethe like a child of his puissance, whiche youe, 
my Lord William, canne declare. Our Mastres, 
thoroughe the faulte of them that were about Her, 
whiche suffred Her to take greate cold, and to eate 
thinges that her fantazie in sykness called for, is de- 
parted to God. The Kinges Majestes pleasure is, 
that you shal advertise the Frenche King of this Her 
Graces departure, whom we be all bounde to remem- 
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ber, and pray for, having left unto us soo goodly a 
pledge as is our young maister. 

And forasmoche as, thoughe his Majestie is not any 
thing disposed to mary again, albeit His Highness, 
God be thanked, takethe this chaunce as a man, that 
by reason with force overcommeth his affection, may 
take suche an extreme adventure ; yet, as sundry of 
His Graces Counsail here have thought it mete for us 
to be most humble suters to His Majeste to considre 
the state of his Realme, and to entre eftsones in toan 
other matrymonie in place for His Highnes satisfac- 
tion convenient ; soo his tendre zeale to us his sub- 
giettes hath already somoche overcome His Graces 
said disposition, and framed his mynde bothe to be 
indifferent to the thing, and to thelection of any per- 
son from any parte, that with deliberation shal be 
thought mete for Him, that, as we lyve in hope that 
His Grace woll again couple Himself, to our com- 
fortes ; soo considering what personages in Christen- 
dom be mete for Him, amonges the rest there be two 
in Fraunce, that may be thought on, thone is the 
Frenche Kinges doughter, whiche, as it is said, is not 
the metest, the other is Madame de Longeville, whom 
they say the King of Scottes dothe desire. Of whose 
conditions and qualities in every pointe His Majeste 
desireth you both, with all your dexterite and good 
meanes, to enquire ; and likewise in what pointe and 
termes the said King of Scottes standeth towardes 
either of them : whiche His Highness is soo desirous 
*to knowe, His Graces desire therin to be nevertheles 
in any wise kept secret to your selfes, that his pleas- 
ure is, that youe, my Lorde William, shal not returne 
tyl you may lerne both howe the King of Scottes 
standethe in his sute, and what the conditions and 
qualities of bothe personnes be. Whiche knowen, as 
you may by any possible meanes attayn to the knowl- 
eage of it, soo as at the return of you, my Lord Wil- 
liam, you may wel declare it, His Grace woll that 
you, my Lord William, shall return according to your 
instructions. In then serching out of whiche matier 
His Majeste desirethe you bothe to exhibite that cir- 
cumspection and diligence, that may answer to His 
Graces expectation conceyved of you. 


This marriage was a fertile subject for the am- 
bassadors at Paris and elsewhere. Hutton at 
Brussels complains of the task put upon him, but 
nevertheless sends a list of the beauties to Crom- 
well. 


Uppon the recept of your letters addressid unto me 
by this berrar, I have made as myche secret sherche 
as the tyme wold permyt. The which, albeit hadbyn 
of lengar contenewance, I cold not perceve that anny 
éherche cold have found wone soo notable a person- 
age, as were meit to be lyknyd to that noble Raynge. 
In the Court ther is wayttyng uppon the Queyn a 
lady of thage of 14 yerres, daughtar unto the Lord of 
Breidrood, of a goodly statwre. She is notid varteos, 
sadde, and womanly ; hir beautie is competent, hir 
mother is departid this world, who was daughtar to 
the Cardynall of Luikes sister. Itis thought that the 
said Cardynall wold give a good dote to have hir be- 
stoid after his mynd. Ther is a widdowe, the wiche 
also repayrithe offten to the Court, beyng of goodly 

rsonage. She was the wyffe of the late Yerle of 

igmond, and, as I ame inffurmyd, she passithe fortie 
yeres of age, the wiche dothe not apeire in my judge- 
ment by hir face. Ther is the Duches of Myllayn 
{Milan}, whom I have not seyn, but as it is reportid 
to be a goodly personage and of excellent beawtie. 
The Dewke of Clevis hathe a daughter, but I here no 
= preas neyther of hir personage nor beawtie. I 
ve not myche exsperiens emonges ladies, and ther- 
fore this commission is to me very hard ; soo that, yf 
in anny thyng I offend, I beseche your Lordshipe to 
be my mean for pardon. I have wryttyn the treuthe, 
as nighe as I canne possible lerne, levyng the further 
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judgement to other, that ar better skillid in suche 
matters. 


The Duchess of Milan, on her arrival, made a 
favorable impression on Hutton, and he thus 
reports— 


By Fraunces the corror I sartiffied your Lordshipe 
that the Duches of Myllan was in the way hetherward, 
who arived here as ystarday, very honorably acom- 
penyd aswell of hyr owen treyn as withe suche that 
departid frome hence to meit hyr. I ame inffurmyd 
she is of the age of 16 yeres, very highe of statwre for 
that age. She is highar then the Regent, a goodly 
personage of boddy, and compytent off beawtie, of 
favor excellent, soift of speche, and very gentill in 
countenaunce. She werythe moornyng aparell aftre 
the maner of Ytalie. By all that I cane lerne, the 
stey betwixt hyr and the Dewke Gillum off Ravist 
[eyn], sone and eyre unto the Dewke of [Clevis], is 
only for knowelege of thEmprors pleisur. [The] com- 
mune sayng is here, that she is bothe wedow [and] 
mayd. Wone of the Councell, whom I esteme my 
f[riend], told me that if the mariage myght be treatid 
betwixt the Kynges Majeste and hir, and my Lady 
Mary His Graces daughtar with the Dewke of Ravis- 
teyn, that the aliaunce shuldbe very beniffisciall, bothe 
to the Kynges Highnes and to thEmpror, as to have 
the wholl Almeyn at ther commandmenttes. She re- 
semblythe myche wone Mystris Sheltun, that somtyme 
waytid in Court uppon Queyn Anne. She ussithe 
most to spek Frenche, albeit that as it is reportid she 
can Ytalian and High Almeyn. 


Ina communication to Wrosthesley, of the same 
date, he adds— 


Yf it were Godes plesur and the Kynges, I wold 
ther were some good aliance made betwixt His High- 
nes and thEmpror, the wiche I doo esteme most com- 
modios for the commune welthe of His Graces Realme, 
and ther is non in theis parteis off parsonage, beaw- 
tie, and byrthe, lyke unto the Duches off Myllayn. 
She is not soo pewre whyt, as was the late Qweyn, 
whois soal God pardon ; but she hathe a syngular 
good countenaunce, and when she chancesithe to smyl, 
ther aperithe two pittes in hir cheikes, and wone in 
hyr chyne, the wiche becommythe hyr right excel- 
lently well. 


The reputation of the French for making the best 
of any matter was as well known then as in later 
days. Cheyne, in writing to Wolsey, in 1522, 
giving the report of an affair in Italy where the 
French claimed the day and all the merit, thus 
speaks— 


Morover they gyve a great prayse to their men of 
armes, and put greate blame in the Swyses, sayeng 
that, and they had don their part, as they did, there 
had not one escaped. Nevertheles the Swyses lost 3 
of their chief capitayns ; which cowld not be, if they 
had not done their part aswel as the Frenchmen : but 
who so ever do best, they wol say always it is theym- 
selfes. Please it your Grace they make as thowgh 
they were mervelows glad with thes tydynges. Not- 
withstondyng I thinke verily the trowthe is contrary, 
and that they have lost more than they have won. 
Farther, and it were as they say, the Spanyardes 
cowld never a gotten into the towne of Myllayn, 
where as they be now, and al their ordynawnce with 
them, as the Seyngniowr Galias Vice Count told me. 


Seventeen years after this, Bonner, writing to 
Cromwell, offers this opinion of French policy, 
while in the close he exhibits a little of his own— 


Yf on might goo by conjectures, they will fyrst 
bring the Bishopp of Rome in opinion that for his sake 
they have revoked ther Ambassadour out of England, 
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not entendeng to sende any other thither, and also 
they will see how they can frame and cumpasse ther 
owne busines with thEmperour. Craftye peple they 
ar, and for ther owne proffit and commodyte desyrouse 
to have with all the glorye ard honor to, an other 
man bering the chardge. To geve counseill how they 
ar to be used in this cace, it were a gret presumption 
in me ; but surely yet I thinke best neyther to use 
them to strangelye, ne yet to famyliarlye, but accord- 
eng as they shall in effect by ther procedynges de- 
clare themself. And of trueth, by the small expe- 
rience I have, they ar most indifferent and reasonable, 
when they ar used as they do ; and at this tyme they 
had nede to be used veray politiquely. But this me 
thinketh, I see, my good Lord (which I beseche you I 
maye speake for discharge of myself, yf any thing 
hereafter do chaunce otherwise then well), that yf 
thiese men maye have ther desyres of thEmperour in 
any parte to ther contentation, it is not to be loked, 
that we shall have by ther amytye and friendshipp 
any thing to any gret purpose, and yet they will 
sucke away from us, by one wayes and other, asmuche 
as they can. I praye God, I be founde a lyer herein. 
And, my good Lorde, whatsomever I do write, I be- 
seche you it maye be kepte secret from them ; yey, 
and reaported, that I make relation of them after a 
wonderouse favorable and loving sorte, to keape my 
credence here. With your Lordshipp I must speke 
aftre oon sort, and with them aftre an other sort. 


The terrible state to which Italy was reduced by 
the wars between the French and the Spaniards 
was never more distinctly painted than in a letter 
to the King from Carew and Sampson, written in 
1529. 


It is, Sire, the moost pitie to see this contree, as we 
suppose, that ever was in Christyndom; in some 
places nother horsmete nor mans mete to be found, 
the goodly townes destroyed and desolate. 

Betwexte Verceilles, belongyng to the Duke of 
Savoye, and Pavye, the space of 50 miles, the moost 
goodly contree for corne and vynes that maye be seen, 
is so desolate, in all that weye we sawe oon man or 
woman laborers in the fylde, nor yett creatour ster- 
ing, but in great villaiges 5 or 6 myserable per- 
sonnes ; sawyng in all this waye we sawe thre women 
in oone place, gathering of grapis yett uppon the 
vynes, for there are nother vynes orderyd and kepte, 
nor corne sawed in all that weye, nor personnes to 
gather the grapes that growith uppon the vynes, but 
the vynes growyth wyld, great contreys, and hangyng 
full of clusters of grapes. In this mydde waye is a 
towne, the which hath been oone of the goodly townes 
of Italye, callyd Vegeva ; there is a strong hold, the 
towne is all destroyed and in manner desolate. Pavye 
is in lyke maner, and great pitie; the chyldryn 
kryeng abowt the streates for bred, and ye dying for 
hungre. They seye that all the hole peuple of that 
contrey and dyvers other places in Italya, as the Pope 
also shewyd us, with many other, with warre, famine 
and pestilence are utterly deadde and goone ; so that 
there is no hope many yeres that Italya shalbe any 
thing well restored, for wante of people ; and this 
distruction hath been as well by Frenche men as 
thEmperours, for they sey that Mons. de Lautfeyght 
destroyed muche where as he passyd. 





From the Spectator. 
PARISIAN SIGHTS AND FRENCH PRINCI- 
PLES. * 

Tus New York volume is the result of the ob- 
servation and experience of an American, who for 


* Parisian Sights and French Principles seen through 
American Spectacles. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York ; imported by Sampson Low. 
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some time resided in Paris for the education of 
his children. It has not that attraction of char- 
acter and contrast which American books on 
Europe sometimes possess ; for a wide experience 
in many countries, and perhaps an enjoyment of 
the Parisian life he condemns, ee given our author 
cosmopolitan ideas and the toleration of a man of 
the world. The book, however, combines in an 
agreeable way a Yan of Paris and its re 
an estimate of French character and principles, 
with notices of my events and opinions. Much 
above a guide-book in its descriptive parts, the 
volume presents a good picture of the most striking 
features of Paris, and will furnish a stranger with 
hints as to places that the common sight-seer 
might overlook. The estimate of the French is 
full, fair, and just, without harshness, dealing 
equally with their and evil qualities. The 
opinion on the public or political character of the 
nation is severe to a — rhaps unjustly so. 
Without seeming to favor Louis inpoleen, the 
author adopts all the views of his creatures as to 
his having ‘‘ saved society” from the anarchy and 
civil war that were impending in 1852, and would 
have involved France in rapine and blood but for 
the coup d’état. The American also comes to the 
conclusion that the French people are at present 
unfit for freedom under either a republic or a con- 
stitutional monarchy like England ; but must be 
ruled by a despotism, for they are incapable of 
governing themselves. 


The great cry of the people is for work that will 
give them bread, and the energies of the authorities 
are greatly directed toward providing them with la- 
bor. Luxury and extravagance are encouraged among 
the rich, that the poor may live. Public works are 
prosecuted to prevent émeutes. The necessity for 
present relief is always so urgent that permanent 
improvement advances but slowly. The government 
is ever in the position of a rider to a restless horse ; 
if he relax the rein for a second he is thrown. There 
can be no radical change in the character of the neo- 
ple until religion and education combine to teac.. ..cm 
the duties they owe to God and man. While they 
remain half-starved, or fed like animals in a cage— 
their highest aim a full stomach—they will chafe and 
growl in their confinement. Louis XIV. expended 
200,000,000 dollars on one palace. That money de- 
voted to education would have kept Louis XVI. on the 
throne, and advanced the civilization and freedom of 
Europe a century. Versailles is the wonder of art ; 
but France pays for it in the Socialism of to-day. 

In the United States, where the nice adjustment of 
counterbalancing powers and general intelligence 
makes the political machine move on quietly in its 
accustomed track, no adequate conception can be 
formed of the evils to which France is exposed from 
the passions and ignorance of its laboring masses, 
misled by unprincipled demagogues or conceited theo- 
rists. There is no spirit of conciliation in French pol- 
itics. A difference of views is a war to the knife. 
Falsehood, force, treachery, and every kindred weap- 
on, is employed to attain the desired end. The gov- 
ernment strangles liberty, as it alleges, that society 
may exist. Independence of speech, action, or writ- 
ing, everything which gives political importance to 
the individual, becomes a crime. The press, army, 
judiciary, and even the church, exist only as the 
slaves of authority. Spies are everywhere. The 
government spreads a thick web over France, ready, 
like @ spider, to dart upon any intruder upon the 
slightest movement. With this annihilation of polit- 
ical freedom, which in the United States would be 
the signal of universal dissolution, she prospers— 
growing mightier and richer as liberty recedes. Call 
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her by what name you will, the freedom of America 
becomes her curse, and the despotism of Russia her 
security. This being the case, she has no alternative 
but to maintain a strong government, until education 
and tranquillity shall have prepared her citizens for 
the rational enjoyment of those privileges which are 
the birthright alike of all men. It is not so much 
political as individual reform that France needs. 


The facts upon which our American founds his 
conclusions are in part the result of his own 
observation, which of course must be limited ; in 
part they are derived from unquestionable public 
statistics, &c.; to a considerable extent they seem 
to rest upon the reports or publications which the 
agents of Louis Napoleon have disseminated. The 
first and second class of data refer to manners, 
morals, education, and so forth, where the a 
tation to error or falsification is comparatively 
small. The third data, relating to immediate 
politics, with their gratification of ambition and 
ape are more obnoxious to suspicion ; and we are 
vy no means sure but that our author has yielded 
too ready a credence to tales of Jacobin con- 
spiracies ramifying all over e £ — pre- 

for 1852, and schemes of robbery and 
evastation that were to accompany the death of 
the president and the leading friends of order. 
Still, if this notion, whether truly or falsely, was 
fairly rooted in the minds of Frenchmen, it readily 
enough explains their submission to Louis Na 
leon, and their preference of a despotism which 
they suppose will keep their lives and properties 
safe. As we lately observed, the Socialists, Red 
Republicans, or by whatever name they “" be 
valled, have to thank their predecessors of the 
Reign of Terror for this feeling, and their own 
— conduct, and more unequivocal praises 
of the Jacobins. 

The American was a spectator of the coup 
d’état, so far as a proper regard to his own safety 
admitted. His facts do not greatly differ from 
those already known ; nor does he deny that the 
president caused the slaughter on calculation— 
allowing the burricades to be put up, that they 
might afterwards be knocked down. His state- 
ments confirm what is more dimly indicated by 
Victor Hugo—that members of the dissolved As- 
sembly and others organized the resistance, and 
had they been able to destroy the president would 
have succeeded to his position, The writer judges 
of the massacre on the boulevards from his own 
point of view. He excuses the soldiery, looking to 
the circumstances in which they were placed, ex- 

ed in a street, and not knowing who were 
Friends or foes; for this author declares that 
houses on the boulevards were taken possession 
of by the insurgents, and that the troops suf- 
fered severely from their fire. The whole account 
of the three days is interesting, much as has been 
written upon the subject. The following is from 
the third day, the 4th December ; and begins in 
the neighborhood of the Porte St. Denis. 


I was surprised to see how many boys there were 
in their ranks. They went to work in all these vio- 
lences as if on a frolic—light-hearted, and even jovial. 
From their manner I should rather have supposed 
that they were gathering materials for a rustic fair 
than for a struggle in which no quarter would be 
given. I saddened to think how many that I saw so 
pe J around me would be shot or bayoneted before 
night. The comments of the spectators varied ; some 
said, let the rascals go ahead ; they wish to plunder 
and kill—they will soon be taught a good lesson ; 





others encouraged. One man asked me if I were Ger- 
man or English : on my replying that I was an Amer- 
ican, ‘‘ Ah !’’ said he, with a sigh, ‘‘ you live ina 
true republic.’’ 

I asked a fine-looking boy of about fourteen, in a 
school uniform, with a stick in his hand, at the end 
of which was a bayonet, what he intended doing: 
** You are too young to fight.”” He laughed, brand- 
ished his weapon, and ran off to join a crowd, listen- 
ing to the reading of a proclamation announcing the 
deposition of Louis Napoleon, and calling upon the 
Parisians to give their allegiance to the Provisional 
Government formed by such of the members of the 
late Assembly as had escaped arrest. 

A rough-looking fellow, armed with a musket, who 
seemed to have authority, came up to me, and said, 
‘* If you are one of the curious, you had better be off.’’ 
I thought so too, as appearances began to wear a se- 
rious aspect. The houses overlooking the barricades 
were taken possession of and garrisoned ; sentinels 
were placed at the principal points ; the non-com- 
batants were mostly gone, and few but fighters left. 
I had been there less than two hours ; yet so rapidly 
had the mob worked, that all the streets opening upon 
this vicinity were already fortified. I was fo to 
climb three barricades, politely assisted over one by 
an armed lad in a blouse, before getting clear of their 
line of operations. It was most injudiciously chosen, 
for it could be attacked to equal advantage in front 
and rear ; and their flanks were also exposed. 

I found the boulevards below almost deserted. A 
brigade of infantry and artillery were just turning 
the corner of the street, marching without music, 
slowly, toward the first barricade. Before reaching 
it they halted. One half the artillery passed in front, 
and was pointed towards the breast-works ; the other 
was loaded with grape, and pointed in the other direc- 
tion. The few persons about saluted the troops with 
‘* Vive la République !’? The commanding-oflicer or- 
dered the boulevard to becleared. The troops charged 
upon us, and we slipped out of the way by the side- 
streets. 

I then walked down the Rue Montmartre, where I 
saw similar scenes. Coming out again upon the 
Boulevard des Italiens, I found the entire length of 
the boulevard, from the spot I first left, filled with 
troops, in order of battle. The line extended into the 
Rue de la Paix. It was a stirring spectacle to wit- 
ness regiment after regiment of artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry, pass up this noble avenue to take their 
stations. In the novelty and beauty of their array, I 
quite lost sight of the fact that they were ordered out 
to slaughter those misguided people I had so recently 
left. At one time they cleared the side-walks, and 
allowed no one toapproach their lines. The sentinels, 
however, for some inexplicable cause, were shortly 
removed ; and those of the populace who had more 
curiosity than fear allowed to pass along as far as the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. This led to the melan- 
choly slaughter of thirty-five individuals and the 
wounding of a large number soon after, on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, just above where I was. Opposite 
me was the Seventh Lancers ; a fine corps, recently 
arrived in Paris. 

I stood talking with a friend, when, from the upper 
end of the line, the discharge of cannon was heard, 
followed by.a blaze of musketry and a general charge. 
The stragglers on the boulevards took to flight in all 
directions. They pitched headlong into open doors, 
or loudly demanded entrance at the closed. I was 
fortunate enough to get into a neighboring carriage- 
way, through the grated porte cochére of which I 
could see what was going on. The firing was tre- 
mendous. Volley followed volley so fast that it seemed 
like one continued peal of thunder. Suddenly there 
was a louder and nearer crash: the cavalry in the 
front of me wavered ; and then, as if struck with 
panic, turned, and rushed in disorder down the street, 
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making the ground tremble under their tread. What 
could have occurred? The first supposition was that 
the different regiments had turned their arms upon 
each other ; another, that the Reds had proved too 
strong for the troops. In a few minutes the horse- 
men came charging back, firing their pistols on all 
sides. Then came in quick succession the orders ‘‘ to 
shut all windows ; to keep out of sight ; to open the 
blinds,’’ &c. It seemed an unexpected fire had been 
opened upon the soldiers from some of the houses 
above, by which they at first suffered so severely as to 
cause a recoil. The roar of fire-arms was now tre- 
mendous. Mortars and cannon were directed point- 
blank at the suspicious houses, within a few rods dis- 
tance, and fired. They were then carried by assault. 

The rattle of small shot against windows and walls 
was incessant. This was too in the finest part of the 
boulevards. Costly houses were completely riddled ; 
their fronts were knocked in ; balls passed through 
the various floors, and lodged finally wherever their 
spent force destined them. The windows were de- 
stroyed by the concussion of the cannon ; and as for 
the outer walls, they looked as if a thunder-storm of 
bullets had passed over them. They were literally 

ppered with lead from cellar to roof. Some balls 

ad passed through panes of glass, leaving holes as 
true and clear of their exact size as if they had been 
cut out by adiamond. Of the hair-breadth escapes 
of the inmates, and the general destruction of prop- 
erty I need not speak. The government afterwards 
footed all the bills for the last. The firing continued 
for nearly an hour, and then receded to more distant 
parts of the city ; for the field of combat embraced an 
area of several miles, and there were some 40,000 
troops engaged. 

As soon as I could with safety, I left my covert. . . 
Emerging from the line of soldiers, as I reached the 
parts of the city removed from their surveillance, I 
noticed a bitter feeling among the better classes for 
the day’s work. The slaughter was, as it always is 
in the heat of a battle, greatly exaggerated. Still it 
was with no gratifying emotions that one could re- 
duce it even to a few hundred. It was civil war— 
fratricide. I reached home indignant and mournful. 


Although the impression left by the author is 
favorable to the rule of Louis Napoleon as a neces- 
sity, his opinion of the man is by no means flatter- 
ing. This is from his summary : 


Of the character of Louis Napoleon, the six millions 
of Frenchmen who voted him the President of the Re- 
public knew nothing. They cast the souvenirs of his 
uncle into the electoral urns. Three years have 
passed, and they have learned only that he is an un- 
readable man. Suddenly, and without warning, he 
broke his solemn oath of office, overturned the con- 
stitution, drove the legislators of the people from their 
hall of assembly by the bayonet, imprisoned and ex- 
iled the best blood and talent of France, muzzled the 
press by a law severer than the ordinance which cost 
Charles X. his throne, shot his fellow-citizens by hun- 
dreds in the streets, rode rough-shod over all classes, 
grasping the entire liberties of his country ; and yet 
the people confirmed his power, and his acts, by the 
largest vote ever bestowed uponaruler. . . . . 

The mass sustain Louis Napoleon on account of his 
name ; the men of property because his popularity is 
the only counterpoise to the Socialists ; the Legitimists 
and noblesse, that they may exist in . ~As one 
said to me, they must eat and drink. Toall he is the 
man of destiny. They have submitted to a greater 
tyranny than even the emperor dared exercise : not 
that they accept this policy as their permanent rule, 
but that France, like the maniac in the strait-jacket, 
may gradually recover her senses, and learn to ap- 
preciate the blessings of rational freedom. 

No ruler ever outraged constitutional liberty in a 
more summary way than Louis Napoleon. Paradox- 
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ical as it may appear, perhaps no one has at this 
moment greater strength in the country at large. 
They trust him because they believe he has a mission 
to perform—that he will save France. He has it in 
his power to ruin or redeem her. If the selfish and 
vain-glorious policy of his uncle is to be his guide, he 
has everything to fear ; if, on the contrary, he pre- 
serves & firm hand, relaxing, as time and discipline 
prepare the way for popular forms of government, 
devoting the resources intrusted to him to the moral 
improvement and education of the people, France 
may be at this moment nearer Republicanism than 
she has ever yet been. 


We have confined our remarks and extracts to 
what is at present the most interesting subject in 
connexion with France. The volume contains a 
variety of matter relating to Paris and to French- 
men, which is interesting in itself as well as from 
the nationality of the author, and presented with- 
out that rather vulgar mannerism which distin- 
guishes many American writers. 
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A FORTNIGHT since, we drew attention to various 
indications in the declarations of leading politicians, 
in special measures of acknowledged importance, 
and in physical and social phenomena not of man’s 
contrivance and beyond his control, of a possible 
and probable union of the Liberal party in England 
on the question of representative reform. Mr. 
Macaulay has since, at Edinburgh, lent the sanc- 
tion of his authority and the lustre of his eloquence 
to this anticipation ; and, limited as he has shown 
himself in many points to the principles and the 
system of 1832, he yet foresees the necessity of 
extending electoral functions to a larger number 
of the population, and is prepared to embark his 
experience and reputation in a practical measure 
for a this object. But agreement upon one 
measure, however important, will not make ao 
political party ; still less will it make a party to 
assume the me of the empire with the 
confidence and good-will of the people. Our affairs 
are so complex, our relations with other countries 
so extended and so necessary, that no party is fit 
to aspire to office, even if its domestic programme 
be complete, unless it adds to this fixed principles 
of policy with respect to foreign countries, and is 
identified in the minds of the por with the 
power and prestige of England abroad, as well as 
with her peace and prosperity at home. 

It is not our intention to lay down definitively 
the particular policy which it is for the interest 
and honor of England to pursue, in any possible 
contingency, towards the various countries to which 
she is related more or less intimately; any more 
than we venture to anticipate the p mme of 
representative reform upon which the liberal party 
might see good to unite its efforts. All we say is 
that indications are patent of an approaching 
crisis when a fixed foreign policy must form an 
essential item of the programme of any political 
party that aspires to more than the occasional 
unctions of a section of ny ye Besides its 
practical benefit, free-trade has brought ideas in 
its train; it owes its success quite as much to 
scientific demonstration and a sense of right, as it 
did to the practical evils which its counter-system 
inflicted on the consumers of this country. Amoi 

those ideas, the most striking is the conviction that 
the various productive powers of various localities 
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and various races of men are means providentially 
furnished to counteract the selfish and isolating 
tendencies of particular communities, to do away 
with local and sectional prejudices, and to link the 
whole human race in one bond of mutual benefit 
and improvement. It would have been an inevi- 
table result of free-trade by itself, that the nation 
which adopted it should become more cosmopolitan 
in its sympathies, should gradually learn to look 
upon the welfare of all mankind as identical with 
its own—upon humanity as one great organic 
whole, none of whose members could suffer or be 
in bondage without the evil spreading over the 
whole body and making itself felt to the most 
distant extremities. The solidarité of peoples was 
the moral complement of free commercial inter- 
course. But the revolutions of 1848 came to give a 
sudden impetus to the development of this feeling 
in England. From the Danube to the Baltic, from 
the Gulf of Venice to the British Channel, Europe 
rose to assert a right of self-government, which 
could not fail to enlist and did actually enlist the 
warmest sympathies of the great majority of Eng- 
lishmen. And since that period the interest taken 
in foreign politics, and the eagerness to fix the in- 
fluence which England had the right and was 
under the duty to exert upon them, has been quite 
a new element in our popular discussions. Espec- 
ially since Hungary and Italy fell again crushed 
and bleeding beneath the hoof of Austria has there 
been a strong feeling among us that our country 
was somehow or other made to cut a pitiful figure, 
and to play a selfish and contemptible part, it not 
worse, amid the movements of the European civiliza- 
tion. Many among us felt that our noble position 
had not been given us merely to assert our indif- 
ference to what passed out of our own island, and 
that our proper place was in the vanguard of 
freedom, and not among the hucksterers and camp- 
followers striving to turn a dirty penny from the 
struggles and sufferings of our brethren. Many of 
us felt that sooner or luter the struggle would come 
home to ourselves, and that our only choice really 
was whether we chose to meet the assaults of des- 
potism away from home or on our own coasts. 
Official men and capitalists hung about the national 
will like the fabled Old Man of the Sea about 
Sinbad. Had it not been for them, ‘ the inviolate 
island of the brave and free’’ had not stood an idle 
spectator of that tragical human drama whose first 
act has closed so mournfully. That is over now; 
but the feeling of interest in foreign politics, and 
the conviction that England’s duty is not to stand 
by and gaze in stupid astonishment and stupider 
panic, has not gone by, but remains as a fact of 
which future party organizations must take cog- 
nizance. And what has happened since has not 
tended to lessen this feeling and this conviction. 
France has fallen under the uncontrolled caprice 
of one man, whose ambition and fanaticism make 
him naturally an object of uneasy suspicion to his 
neighbors, especially to those neighbors whose 
triumph over the impersonation of his one idea 
still notoriously rankles in his mind. The temper 
of the Irish and English Ultramontane Catholics 
lays them open to foreign intrigues more than the 

have been since the days of Elizabeth ; and senti- 
ments of extreme hostility to England, her govern- 
ment and her religion, are the surest passport to 
their favor. States in whose independence Eng- 
land has the strongest interest are threatened with 
absorption or control. ‘The Continent is menaced 
with the overwhelming supremacy and dictation 
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of the great powers, England excluded. A vast 
military force, to which the armies of the Roman 
empire in its palmiest days were but a guard of 
honor, sways continental Europe with no decency 
of disguise. Let buta spark fall, and a train is laid 
that will burst up in aconflagration such as Europe 
has never yet seen ; and this accident depends per- 
haps more entirely than it ever yet has done on 
the tempers and schemes of less than half-a-dozen 
men. All the means which an advanced civiliza- 
tion has accumulated for the comfort and happiness 
of mankind would become in a moment instruments 
of terrific power wielded for diabolical purposes. 
Turning from Europe, the horizon is clouded east 
and west. Vast ambitions and gigantic schemes 
of conquest are looming there too. Cuba, Con- 
stantinople, Egypt, Japan, are at present, or may 
immediately beeome, points on which all the forces 
of the civilized world will be in angry and inter- 
necine collision. Already this summer we have 
ourselves been in imminent danger of a serious 
quarrel with America—if, indeed, as the Queen’s 
speech makes us doubt, the danger be yet over. 
And to add to the uneasiness with which this 
troubled aspect abroad must affect every rational 
rson, the ministry of foreign affairs is in the 
ands of a man whose sympathies and talents are 
equally mistrusted by the great mass of his 
countrymen, 

This is a combination of circumstances which 
seems to us to demand that any party aspiring to 
ae this country should be prepared with a 

oreign Policy that may at once carry with it the 
convictions and sympathies of the people, and re- 
assure them that England’s captains are equal to 
the storm they may have to encounter. One thing 
is quite amale—ted a party which did put forth 
a programme of foreign policy answering this de- 
scription might reckon upon enthusiastic support. 
Whether the party calling itself Liberal will do so, 
seems uncertain. The only indications of vitality 
they have hitherto given have reference wholly to 
domestic questions, which just now are by no 
means so important as those relating to our action 
abroad. Indeed, the very free-trade, upon which 
liberal politicians not unnaturally concentrated 
their interest during the late elections, is itself 
inextricably involved with questions of foreign 

licy. 
Me s, what the liberal party will do in this 
matter y sais on what one of its sections will do. 
Is Manchester prepared to rise into statesmanship ? 
or will it still complain with Mr. Bright, that states- 
manship is denied it, and in every act and speech 
go on confirming the —- the wise man pro- 
claimed of old, ‘* How shall they whose talk is of 
oxen know wisdom?’ When Lord Derby goes 
down on his knees and confesses to Father Cobden 
that he has done those things which he ought not 
to have done, and has left undone those things 
which he ought to have done, will Father Cobden 
also don the white sheet and the penitential taper, 
and acknowledge that he too has erred? Is it not 
an error quite as fatal as any Lord Derby has com- 
mitted, and not quite as excusable,to have insisted 
for years on leaving this island at the mercy of any 
unscrupulous adventurer or any revengeful despot, 
because defence occasions money-outlay! An hon- 
est delusiun, doubtless, was originally at the bottom 
of this perverse opinion, arising out of mere igno- 
rance or not unnatural onesidedness ; but to have 
maintained it in the face of overwhelming facts 
with shameless consistency—this gives it a darker 
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shade, and deserves a harsher name. Is Mr. Cob- 
den prepared to swallow the dose he so heartily 
recommends to Lord Derby, and to qualify for office 
by disgorging all his recorded disqualifications ? 
If not, and he can still carry his friends along with 
him, and still go on obstructing and carping. at, 
instead of lending his eminent practical and finan- 
cial talent to help on the great and essential work 
of rendering this island inviolate, and of restoring 
to England her proper influence in the world’s 
councils, the sooner the liberal party formally re- 
sign all pretension to office, the better for them- 
selves and the country. For they may depend up- 
on it, that with the experience of the last five years, 
the country will not Costew its confidence on any 
public men who are only anxious to accumulate 
wealth at the expense of all that makes wealth for 
a land desirable, or who, in their fanatical devotion 
to the dogma of free-trade, include French soldiers 
among articles to be admitted free of duty 
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‘* France wishes for stability ;’’ ‘‘a necessary”’ 
reaction ‘‘ conducts her towards order, stability, 
and repose ;” and yet nothing more strongly de- 
picts the instability which France is undergoing, 
and towards which she is ever advancing, than the 
document which asserts her wish. The report of 
the Committee of the Senate on the institution of 
the Empire is a feeble essay on Monarchy and Re- 
public, citing Machiavel and Montesquieu. It sup- 
plies a form which Louis Napoleon desires in the 
process of his self-development as an emperor ; but 
still more decisively it marks the deplorable hiatus 
in a great state—the total absence of a class of 
statesmen in France. The statesmen of the coun- 


try are exiled, imprisoned, excluded from public | 


life, are “‘ nowhere,”’ or anywhere except in the 
councils of the state. In lieu of them, we find the 
supernumeraries that consent to be a chorus while 
the great adventurer stars it on the stage of the 
theatre that he had seized. The institution which 
is to be now constructed has these men for its ma- 
sons. We find from the internal evidence of the 
document, from its verbose emptiness, and its wa- 
ding after ideas amidst the deep waters of old his- 
tory, that the men who thus consent to represent a 
parliamentary class are without information from 
the schemer who is playing them off. The quasi- 
statesmen of Paris are as uninformedas any ordinary 
politician in London about the real proceedings of 
the de facto government, or the intentions for the 
future. Indeed, they are more uninformed, since 
the restrictions upon the press debar every French- 
man from a great deal of that information which 
reaches the free English reader circuitously. We 
have nothing to learn from the document, therefore, 
excepting the vacuity of the class whose mind it 
professes to speak. 

In wielding the great power which his perti- 
nacity and audacity have collected to his hand, 
Louis Napoleon remains without many of the re- 
, Sources which monarchs can command ; but he is 

proportionately without many of the responsibilities 
which fetter most even of autocratic rulers. He 
has called forth, not only in France but in other 
parts, many influences which he can direct at 
pleasure ; but he is not pledged to direct them in 
any particular manner. On the contrary, he has 
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everywhere one alternative of two courses, and is 
in a position either to lend the aid of a condottiere 
on the largest scale that ever collected a band, or 
to threaten the resistance of the soldier of fortune. 
In this respect, with all the material power of his 
uncle, he stands in a position absolutely freer than 
that terror of Europe. 

In his own capital he is without a class of no- 
bles, of statesmen, public men, parliamentarians, 
or whatever you may please to call them. He is 
thus deprived of all able coadjutors, or the instru- 
ments which most monarchs can use. On the other 
hand, he is wholly relieved from the responsibility 
to an influential class ; a responsibility which even 
the Emperor of Russia must acknowledge. The 
business of this class, however, is important to 
foreign states, since it is the province of the states- 
man to countersign the pledge of the monarch ; 
and in the absence of such certificate the mere 
signature of Louis Napoleon would be worthless. 

hat the commercial classes are at the height of 
prosperity just now, is a fact that helps him very 
eatly ; capital is seeking investments in every 
irection, and the only thing which commercial 
men in France dread is a new interruption. For 
that reason, their hopes and fears are allied to the 
resent continuance of the empire ; and there can 
be little doubt that a man in his central position, 
be his right what it may, will be able to command 
an amount of usefulness for the mere profits of the 
commercial man, which will secure him, as a quid 
pro quo, the suffrages of the trader. Whether in 
nting privileges to railway companies, in regu- 
ating tariffs, in making commercial overtures 
abroad, or in promoting expenditure, Louis Napo- 
leon will have, if temporarily, at least for some 
days, the power of buying up the commercial 
classes. 

While he favors the commercial class, he sup- 
plies to the working classes that for which they are 
content to undergo him—employment. 

The departure of the Russian ambassador from 
Paris during certain ceremonials has been followed 
| by the unexpected death of the Duke of Leuchten- 
| berg, the son of Eugéne Beauharnais, cousin of 
| Louis Napoleon, and son-in-law to the Emperor of 

Russia, and therefore in some degree a nexus 
between the French Emperor and the Russian. 
But in the actual state of matters Louis Napoleon 

does not depend upon family ties. He can offer, 
' and he can threaten. 

At the present moment, he ee in foreign 
relations as a disturber, with objects that defy 
scrutiny. He is a disturber in Sardinia, backing 
a new liberalism against the older liberalism that 
was indigenous at Turin ; unseating the old and 
establishing the new, which must be suspected 
4! from the fact of its being his protégé. 

In Rome, he is ‘ relieving his garrison’”’—send- 
ing three regiments to replace the three already 
there. " One regiment comes away, leaving two to 
follow at a future day ; unless this ‘ relief’’ of a 
garrison should prove to be a reinforcement. 

In Turkey, he appears as the willing friend of the 
sultan, if the sultan’s older friends would but per- 
mit him to take nena of the new emperor’s 
spe offices. Louis Napoleon is represented there 

y a war-ship, by his _— pretensions, his offer of 
money, and his inscrutable so 

The Roman states, garrisoned by Austria and by 
France, might be the camp from which France and 








Austria, united, should march to a more total 
| subjugation of Italy; or it may be the camp from 
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which the great condottiere, adopting the: repub- 
lic, should suddenly fall upon his ally, head the 
revolution, and lead against Austria the mosb 
formidable power that ever menaced her since the 
invasion of the Turks. On almost every field that 
he occupies, Louis Napoleon has the same oppor- 
tunity of offering attack or alliance to either side, 
according to the terms of theday. In all quarters 
he has the same disqualification, that he is incapa- 
ble of being trusted; and, at the best, it would 
take many years of honest work in his new business 
for him to earn a character. He may be the 
instrument or he may be the eg of any 
power, but he cannot be the ally. Alliance is 
impossible to him; he ¢an give no pledge that 
shall guarantee it. At the best, alliance with 
him must be an armed truce, in which the confed- 
erate must watch him more preparedly than an 
open enemy. 
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Homes of American Authors ; comprising Anec- 
dotical, Personal, and Descriptive Sketches, by 
various authors. Illustrated with Views of their 
Residences from Original Drawings, and a Fac- 
simile of the Manuscript of each author. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Co. i 


Our readers may have seen the publishers’ an- 
nouncement of this superb volume, which is not only 
the first gift-book of the season, in respect to time, 
but is likely to be in the matter of quality. It is 
issued in every variety of rich binding, and its paper, 
print, wood-cuts and steel engravings are all of high 
excellence. The title-page sets forth the design and 
character ; but it should be mentioned, that as the 
authors, in whom the general public might be ex- 

ted to take an interest, are too numerous to be 
included in a single volume, it is proposed to issue 
another of a similar kind, in the course of a twelve- 
month. And, in order to avoid any appearance of 
partiality, some of the greater names among Ameri- 
can authors have been reserved to grace the second 
issue. The book in hand, in fact, is one half of a 
whole, and this explanation is made to account for 
the absence of many whose literary reputation should 
give them a place in any collection of the kind, that 
assumes to even approximate to completeness. All 
the views now offered were engraved from original 
drawings made expressly for the work, with the ex- 
ception of those of the residences of Daniel Webster 
and James Fennimore Cooper, which are from da- 
guerreoty The authors now presented are Audu- 
bon, Paulding, Irving, Bryant, Bancroft, Dana, 
Prescott, Sedgwick, Cooper, Everett, Emerson, 
Simms, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Webster, Kennedy 
and Lowell. The writers of the various sketches are 
George William Curtis, H. T. Tuckerman, G. W. 
Greene, C. F. Briggs, G. 8. Hillard, and Mrs. Kirk- 
land. The illustrations consist of nineteen steel and 
fifteen wood engravings, beside sixteen pages of fac- 
similes of the manuscript of the various authors. 
Billings, Miller, Stagg, and C. G. Thompson are 
among the artists from whose sketches the steel en- 
gravings were executed by some of our best engravers. 
All the wood cuts are by Richardson and Cox, from 
original designs, by Miller, Lanman, and others. In 
a word, the volume is a composite of many excel- 
lencies, and all that American art, skill, taste, and 
money can do, has been done for it. The letter-press 
is readable, embodying very many anecdotes and 
choice extracts, in addition to the biographical and 
critical matter. 
jar to us, are given with accuracy as well as beauty, 
and we must suppose, therefore, that all the rest are 
equally faithful portraits of their originals. We shall 
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be greatly surprised if the volume does not attract as 


much attention abroad as at home.— Post. 


Garden Walks with the Poets. By 
land. G. P. Putnam & Co. “New York. 


The accomplished editor has here ‘brought to- 
gether, in a presentable form, a few of the many 
beautiful things that the poets have written on the’ 
garden and its accompaniments.’’ 

The volume has an illuminated title, and is hand- 
somely bound, so that it is in all respects suitable for 
a Holiday Present. 


Mrs. Kirk- 


Recollections of a New England Bride, and of a 
Southern Matron. By Caroline Gilman. New Edition, 
Revised. G. P. Putnam: New York. 

This is a new edition of works published a number 
of years ago, and received very favorably. The view 
of Southern life and manners was drawn without an 
reference to the agitation of the Slavery Question 
The New England Bride gives a view of housekeeping 
in the north, a good while ago, but still having a 
likeness in real life. 


A New England Tale. By Catharine M. Sedg- 
wick. G. P. Putnam & Co. New York. 


A very good edition of a work of established repu- 
tation. 


Oracles for Youth: A Home Pastime. By Caro- 
line Gilman, Author of ‘‘ The Sybil,’? ** The Southern 
Matron,’? &. G. P. Putnam & Co. New York. 

In this pastime you choose a number, and then you 
can have read to you answers to the questions, What 
is your character? What is your favorite study? 
What will be your destiny ? &., &c. 


Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library. Twenty-five 
cents each. G. P. Putnam & Co. . New York. 

XVIII. The Eagle Pass: or, Life on the Bor- 
der. By Cora Montgomery. 

XIX. Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England. By F. L. Olmstead, with wood-cuts. Sec- 
ond Series. 

XX. 4 Book for a Corner. By Leigh Hunt. Sec- 
ond Series. 

XXI. Table Talk about Books, Men, and Man- 
ners. From Sydney Smith and others. 

XXII. Pictures from St. Petersburg. By Edward 
Jarman. Translated from the German. 


The Cabin and Parlor: or, Slaves and Masters. 
By J. Thornton Randolph. T. B. Peterson: Phila- 
delphia. 

It is decidedly superior to the late publications on 
the subject, and is one of the most readable books, 
both for narrative and style, that has fallen under 
our notice.—Worfolk, Va., Daily News. 

This is another pro-slavery fiction brought into ex- 
istence by the unexampled success of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It is designed to show how much happier is 
the state of bondage than the state of freedom. The 
writer professes to give only facts, or the likenesses 
of facts, of which he has been himself a witness. To 
those who find pleasure in contemplating the benefi- 
cent influence of human servitude in its political and 
its domestic relations, this book is commended by a 
dashing and rather pleasant style, and by a number 
of illustrations of considerable merit.—Eve. Post. 


Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the 
Author of “ Visiting my Relations.’’ Crosby, Nichols 
. Boston. 


This is a book of unusual merit :—it possesses the 





interest which attaches to all autobiography, when 
honestly given. 





